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Che Story of Ladislas Boalski. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SIX months later I found myself transplanted into a little square 
house with a court and garden, situated to the right of the 
mayor's dwelling, and to the left of the vicarage of a country 
village. When we left Geneva I asked my mother what. fancy 
had seized her, and what reasons there could be for our burying 
ourselves in a village. She was silent as to her real motives, and 
merely said that as our income was now very much smaller we 
must economise. She added that the cwré of Mirfion, Abbé 
Pontis, was a man of rare merit, who was good enough to take 
charge of my education. A village! acuré! ... As we travelled 
thither I dreamed of my father driving at full speed his four 
black horses, and I asked myself more eagerly than ever what 
had become of his plume. ; 

Soon after our arrival I was presented to Abbé Pontis. He 
tcok me by the chin and looked straight down into my eyes. 
“Madam,” he said to my mother, “that is a pupil who will cut 
me out plenty of work.” 

I smiled, and he asked me what was the matter. “I know 
why I shall cut you out plenty of work,” was my reply. 

“Tell me why ?” 

“You will never dare to punish me.” 

“And why not, young man ?” 
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I answered by tossing my curls backwards : “ Because I am 
too handsome.” 

At this explosion of naive idiocy my mother frowned. “ Do 
not scold him,” said the Abbé, and turning to me : 

“How do you know that you are handsome ?” 

“ At Geneva the passers-by often turned back to look at me.” 

“ And you liked that ?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“ Now suppose you had the choice between remaining hand- 
some and being very miserable, and growing ugly and being very 
happy, which would you cheese ?” 

“T would remain handsome,” I answered quickly. 

The Abbé burst out laughing. “Come, come, he knows his 
own mind,” he said to my mother, giving me a tap on the cheek. 
“We shall make something of him, never fear. He is as trans- 
parent as crystal.” 

Alas! Abbé Pontis did not make very much of me, but it was 
not his fault, good man! An excellent theologian, it was said, 
with a sensitive conscience, very learned, especially in natural 
science of which he was passionately fond, but by no means a 
pedant, a mind open to everything and which had come into 
contact with the world. In this contact he had rubbed off all 
the prejudices of the seminary without losing one of his scruples. 
Severe to himself, indulgent to others, over the low hills which 
bounded bis horizon he had seen the world and men. 

He began by feeling my mental pulse, and was astounded at 
my crass ignorance, but took up his task gallantly. He offered 
me Latin, which did not attract me, botany, a little geology, a 
little agricultural chemistry, the elements of rural economy. Un- 
fortunately he had a subtle mind, but no subtlety of management. 
I very soon saw what he was aiming at, and that it was my 
mother’s dream to turn me into a country gentleman. They hoped 
to give me a taste for this “fine position,” and poor Abbé Pontis 
did his very best. “Is there a pleasanter, a more delightful lot,” 
he used to say to me, “than that of a proprietor who has his nest 
well feathered ? Let us suppose that a few years hence you buy 
an estate near here, for instance, where the soil is good. You will 
begin, of course, by building a large house. Let us do it well 
while we are about it; four towers and weather-cocks—that is the 
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correct thing. Then fields, vines, copses. . . . Is there any 
study so interesting as that of improving the land, of the succes- 
sion of crops, of increasing the yield?” And warming with his 
subject he chanted a pean in praise of the steam-plough, of lime- 
mixing, of manure. In the heat of his discourse he did not notice 
that my brow was growing blacker and blacker, and he finished 
his dithyramb with: “O fortunatus nimium!” a quotation 
sufficient to give me a horror of Latin. I had in my head an 
embryonic romance, a dream vague and confused, as yet unshaped, 
but which shewed no promise of ever developing into an idyll. 
My brooding was shewn by my longings. The Abbé praised the 
silence of the fields, I cared only for pleasures which made a 
noise ; he painted the tranquil and peaceful life of the agricul- 
turist, I sighed secretly after danger and scented it in the air; he 
said that supreme happiness depended on the testimony of a good 
conscience, I cared little for that if there was nothing to put to it 
—a little glory, for instance ; I wished all possible good to virtue 
if she would cut a little figure in the world. When I left the 
Abbé I was in the clouds, and smoothing down the blonde curls 
which fell on my shoulders, I said : “A country gentleman! And 
what would be the good of my curls ?” 

The curé was a mystery to me, and almost an offence. His 
good humor, his changeless serenity irritated me. He never 
laughed, but he had a perpetual smile in his clear eyes which 
looked on everything around him with equally caressing gentle- 
ness. He seemed to find old friends everywhere ; plants and: 
stones, brutes and men, all the inhabitants of this fair world: 
were his friends. This friendship with all things was the secret 
of his happiness. His scantily furnished house, the smoke from 
his roof-tree, his breviary, his garden, his vine, his dried flowers, 
his bees ; everything that surrounded him gave him pleasure, and 
I was indignant that anybody should be happy at such a cheap 
rate. In summer we took long rides together, he mounted on a 
grey mare that)suffered from rheumatism, with a lump on its 
forehead and a wind-gall on its near hind leg; I perched on an 
enormous steed, a regular cart-horse, hard in the mouth, insensible 
to the spur, who only trotted under compulsion. It seemed to me 
that we cut the most perfectly ridiculous figures, but the good 


Abbé did not think so; he accepted his mount with complete 
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seriousness, and held, himself in the saddle as straight as a lance. 
Now and then, when he was at the end of a sentence, he would 
flick the air with his hazel switch, saying: “Gee-up, San- 
chette.”” Upon which raw-boned Sanchette would trot off limping. 
Then the figure of the Abbé swelled with pride, he rounded his 
elbows, and looked on the pebbles in the road with redoubled 
tenderness. “To be happy,” I thought, “trotting on a jade with 
a wind-gall on its near hind leg!” 

I very nearly died of ennwi in my village, but I was a lad of 
much resource, put a good face on a bad matter and at last won the 
day. I soon made acquaintance with all the young rogues of the 
place. At first our relations were stormy. Pure blundering ! 
Certain outbursts of quick temper, certain misplaced boastings, 
haughtiness, and cavalier manners which shewed my passion 
for being first, made my new comrades think that I was a 
coxcomb. There were violent quarrels, followed by exchanges 
of blows. I gave more than I got, but this did not prevent 
me’ from sometimes returning home with my ears bruised, 
my eyes blackened. I was at first treated as a dandy, a ninny. 
But it was discovered that, in spite of my slender white 
hands, I had a fist like iron, and that I was dangerous in 
my fury. Then I was nick-named the “Count of the Fist,” 
and they got out of my way; but all settled down right at 
last. It was in my favor that I was the son of my mother, of 
the “sad lady,” as they called her, who was adored by every one 
at the end of a week. Then it was discovered that though I was 
swift to anger I was incapable of bearing a grudge; that on. the 
whole it was best to be among my friends; that I shared liberally 
all I had, and that in our diurnal or nocturnal expeditions | 
claimed the largest share of peril and the smallest of spoil. It 
was also found that I never attacked any who were weaker than 
myself, but was, on the contrary, the intrepid defender of the 
small fellows, the great redresser of wrongs. The “ Count of the 
Fist” was rebaptised as “Sir Biceps,” a friendly nick-name of 


which he was proud. An incident which shewed my character 
completed my ascendancy. I had one day a violent dispute with 
one of my comrades, who accused me falsely of some peccadillo 
er other. We came to blows, and I delivered so heavy a one full 
on his chest that he tumbled over into a ditch and lay there, 
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scarcely breathing, pale as death. At this sight I was horrified at 
what I had done, and pulling a penknife out of my pocket I gave 
myself a blow with it on my left arm, and as the blood spurted 
out I cried : “ Paul, I have avenged you!” My comrades stared 
at me bewildered; such an action was incomprehensible to them. 
From that day forward they understood that there was something 
in me different from them, and by tacit consent no one further 
disputed the primacy I arrogated to myself. Sir Biceps thence- 
forth took the high hand everywhere ; he was the arranger of all 
pleasures, the judge in all disputes. What flattered him still more 
was that he was the leader in all expeditions. It was in maraud- 
ing excursions that my genius was especially displayed. I divided 
my troops into squadrons and led them in military fashion. I 
had my outposts, my sentinels, my scouts, my signals. With a 
whistle I advanced or retired my attacking columns. What ex- 
ploits ! what doughty deeds! We were the despair of the rural 
police ; the apple-trees trembled when they saw us pass by. 

You will readily understand that this vagabond, pilfering, 
plundering life was not to the taste of my mother. Despite my 
vigilance our audacious coups de main were often found oxt; 
complaints followed complaints, the more that my mother always 
hastened to repay the loss caused by me a hundred-fold. “ Ladis- 
las,” she would say to me, “are you satisfied with yourself?” I 
did not dare to say yes, and in fact I was only half content; I 
would have liked everybody to be made happy by my happiness. 
Abbé Pontis scolded me when we were (¢éte-a-téte, but in my 
mother’s presence the indulgent old man pleaded extenuating cir- 
cumstances. He hoped obstinately for the amendment of the 
sinner: his gentle lectures always finished up with the words: 
“I hope that all this will soon be altered.” In our village, where 
everyone had his nick-name, he was called Mr. Hope. He used 
to say to my mother: “The boy has the best intentions in the 
world, but he forgets them. He isa vase of gold with too many 
leaks.” Alas! stop and caulk them as he would the vase con- 
tinued leaking ; the Abbé never found therein the next morning 
what he had poured in the day before; his Latin, his botany, his 
morals, all ran out. My mother’s greatest trouble was the feverish 
ardor, the violence of feeling, so to speak, that I carried into all 
my games. My head throbbed, my nerves tingled. I came 
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home with my hair flying behind me, my eyes wild, looking 
half-cracked. “I really think he has been drinking,” my mother 
would say. “Bah!” would answer Abbé Pontis, smiling, “he is 
only drunk with the wind, and he will never need more to 
intoxicate him.” “When will he shew a taste for quiet plea- 
sures ?” she sighed. “ What would you have ?” he answered. 
“Our little man was born with a drum in his head, but I hope 
we shall be able to burst it.” 

One fine morning the drum burst without the Abbé’s help. 
The very day that I completed my fourteenth year a stranger 
came and knocked at our gate. I was in the garden, and saw him 
enter, and his figure struck me like an apparition. He was a man 
of middle age, tall, strongly made, with large forehead, chest well 
ihrown out, nostrils and hands shaggy, a lion’s head, a bull’s neck 
swelling at the nape into a triple fold of flesh. His deeply-set 
eyes, his prominent cheekbones, his large, proudly-cut nose, gave 
un expression of extreme energy to his face. His skin was fur- 
rowed in all directions by numberless minute wrinkles ; his left 
cheek was crossed by a formidable-looking scar. When his face 
was at rest his eyes, hidden beneath the bush of his enormous 
eyebrows, and his mouth, concealed in the shade of his grey 
beard, were scarcely visible. As soon as he became animated his 
deep-set pupils blazed like red-hot charcoal ; he flung out burning 
glances that struck you full in the face like bullets of lead, and 
beneath the thickness of his grey moustache stole a strange smile, 
that rivalled in its mystery that of La Joconde. To sum up, his 
face was not handsome, but it was historical ; it told of events, of 
adventures, of a past; it said plainly : “I have lived, I have suf- 
fered ; but nevertheless I am here.” 

Conrad Tronsko—such was the name ef my unknown—ap- 
proached me and looked at me attentively. I looked at him with 
all my eyes in return. The thing that struck me first was his 
scarred cheek. I envied him that scar from the bottom of my 
heart, and I very nearly asked him how he won it. Like me he 
seemed to make some reflexions, which he kept to himself. In a 
clear and silvery voice, which contrasted with his face and his 
athletic form, he asked if the Countess Bolski were at home. lL 
answered yes. He looked round him, and noticing in a border a 
carnation which had slipped from its stick so that its head bent to 
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the ground, he raised the flower and refastened it with great 
dlelicacy of touch, as though he feared to hurt it. 

He came back tome. “You are then little Ladislas Bolski ?” 
he said. 

I did not take offence at his question, nor at his familiar tone. 
I had at once imbibed a high opinion of him, and he seemed 
worthy to thus address me. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I am Ladislas Bolski. It is a beautiful 
name.” 

Then, for the first time, I ‘saw him smile. Strange smile! 
What did it mean? Irony? Pity? Goodwill? Disdain? The 
<leciphering thereof exceeded my powers. At that moment my 
mother put her head out of the window. “It is you, Tronsko! 
you here!” she cried, striking her hands together. In an instant 
she was beside him, and taking his arm she led him into the 
drawing-room, and the door closed behind them. 





CHAPTER III. 


For some time I walked up and down one of the alleys of the 
garden, thinking of the scar of Tronsko. At that moment I would 
have exchanged my curls for his cut. “I can boast of having seen 
a hero to-day,” I said to myself, “ for I will wager my head that 
that man isa hero. It is like this, then, that they look?” I was 
in a hurry to see Tronsko again. I promised myself a private 
conversation with him, that I might learn from him what he had 
done in order to become a hero. The beginning seemed to me to 
be the most difficult part of the business. There was, doubtless, 
some special method to be followed. “It isn’t Abbé Pontis,” I 
thought, “ who can teach me this—a man who feels delighted 
when he has succeeded in making his mare trot, and would die 
before he saw that she had a wind-gall on her hind leg!” 

I could wait no longer, and resolutely walked towards the 
drawing-room. As I approached I heard voices, evidently 
discussing some matter of grave importance. Perhaps Tronsko 
was telling the story of his scar. I entered. My mother at once 
made a sign with her hand—with a “Hush!” that Tronsko under- 
stood. They spoke only about domestic questions and gossip, 
I was struck with the profound respect shown by the stranger to 
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my mother. He, as it were, hung upon her lips. She let her fan 
fall—he sprang forward to pick it up, and before giving it back to 
her he kissed it reverently, as though it were a relic. I was 
standing beside her. ‘“Tronsko, you should make this naughty 
boy listen to reason,” she said, tapping my fingers with her fan. 
“We do not know what to do with him.” 

He looked at me. “ You get tired of the village ?” he said to 
me in his musical voice. 

“T am scolded for amusing myself there too much,” I 
answered with down-cast eyes. 

“And for being a proud idler,” said my mother; “and for 
being wanting in order and propriety.” 

He replied: “What would you have? He belongs to his 
country. We are a people of hidalgos in a century of steam, of 
bureaux, of police. What is Poland? A Spain painted in umber. 
We have Andalusian sloth with fogs in addition, and the disorder 
of dreams. Yes; the Poles are the Spaniards of dusk, the night- 
birds of Europe; and the misfortune is that it is broad daylight.” 

“Be silent,” she cried, flushing with anger. “One man like 
yourself would suffice to ennoble a people, and there are a 
legion.” 

He bowed. “Without counting the fact,” he said, “that the 
Countess Bolski could not have been born save at Warsaw. Bah! 
I never speak ill save of that which I love. On the rest I am 
silent.” 

Then, with that mysterious smile which I could not translate : 
“What are you afraid of ? This lad is a regular little French- 
man, a butterfly of a day. You are taking too many precautions. 
Throw the bridle on his neck. There is no danger.” 

At this word my mother turned pale. “What are you saying?” 
she cried in vibrating tones. “ You do not know him. Oh, it is 
because I will not let them kill him.” And she pressed me 
convulsively to her heart, making her two arms a rampart round 
me against I know not what invisible enemy. This movement 
and this cry transported me. “I will not let them kill him!” 
Formerly Jean had said: “ They will not let your mamma come 
‘to Geneva;” then: “ Zhey took his saucepan from your father.” 
‘And now they wanted to kill me. I understood nothing of this; 
‘but it was all connected, and had a meaning. It was like an air 
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in an opera of which the words were in Hebrew, but of which 
the music made my heart bound. My head was bursting. The 
match was put to the tow. 

Tronsko rose. My mother vainly tried to keep him to dinner. 
He was waited for at Geneva. He had made a détour to see us, 
and could not linger. He was scarcely out of the house when I 
asked my mother who this Tronsko was. She replied shortly: 
“The son of a tailor, and a famous teacher of languages.” I fell 
from the clouds, and felt as if I had broken my nose. What! 
My fancied hero, this man who was an honor to his country, was 
nothing more than a teacher of languages. And his scar? 
Apparently he had allowed himself to be shaved by a drunken 
barber. “ What a fool Iam!” I said to myself. “His sleeves are 
worn and rubbed along the arm. That shows constant writing. 
And when he is standing up his trousers bulge, and they bag at 
the knees.” It was evident to me that such accidents never 
happen to the trousers of a hero, or of what good would it be to 
be one ? 

Thus Tronsko had proved a complete fraud. I immediately 
erased him from my memory. On the other hand, there was the 
cry of my mother. Oh! as to that it was good merchandise, 
without tare or tret. There was no mistake there. She has said : 
“T will not let them kill him.” There was, then, a chance of 
someone wanting to kill me. If I left the village and met on the 
road certain people, those certain people might perhaps have the 
idea of putting an end tome. That at least was gained. I had 
enemies—I was a personage. I built thereupon a thousand 
fabulous and absurd stories. In my delight I had put myself in 
front of a mirror. It appeared to me that I had grown a foot in 
half-an-hour. I passed my fingers through my hair, and made it 
puff out over my forehead. Then I tried various attitudes, airs suit- 
able to,circumstances, all the varieties of expression appropriate 
to the tragic occurrences I foresaw—as, for instance, if I suddenly 
found the barrel of a gun levelled at me. I accustomed myself 
to look straight out into space, my chin up, and without 
winking. When I was tired of this exercise, I sat down at a 
table and wrote out exactly the conversation which had taken 
place between Tronsko and my mother, not forgetting certain 
words which I did not understand, as hidalgos, bureauz, words 
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which were printed on my brain, slow to think, but ardent to 
imagine. 

I was putting down the pen when a whistle told me that my 
comrades were awaiting me in the road. Instead of joining them 
in a hurry, as I usually did, I went to the window and contem- 
plated them through the blind. They were looking in my direc- 
tion, but could not see me. I reviewed their honest and frank 
faces one by one, and began to pity them. “They will all die 
in their beds,” I said to myself. “Nobody will ever bother to 
kill them. I will leave them to dance attendance. Is it not right 
that one of my high destinies should stand alone?” My mother had 
given me a small pistol. I went to find it, and mounted to a long 
garret, in which I had set up a target. In this garret was an old 
oak wardrobe, which was always double-locked. It chanced that 
the key had been forgotten in the lock. I was seized with 
curiosity, and opened the wardrobe. It contained a chest, of 
which I raised the lid. What were my surprise and my emotion 
on seeing my father’s uniform, that famous scarlet tunic which 
he had worn on his last journey to Poland! Apparently some 
pious friend had sent it to my mother. I touched the tunic, but 
did not venture to unfold it. It was spotted with brown stains, 
and on one of the facings was a splash of blood. I turned away 
my eyes, and was just closing the trunk, when I caught sight of a 
shagreen ease, lying in one corner. I opened it, and found the 
red and white plume. I pushed the case hastily into my pocket, 


and closed the wardrobe. 


(To be continued.) 








Che Three Caskets. 


a 
AFTER reading a charming novel (“A Chance Acquaintance,” 
by W. D. Howells), I found myself dreaming over the characters 
which the artist had caused to pass before me, and they dissolved 
into others of my acquaintance belonging to distant lands and 
times. The hero and heroine of ghe story, to use the fatal 
terminology of romance, first became toads with jewels in their 
heads; then she was a Cinderilla, her beauty hid by soot, and 
he a bear with a princely nature under his brutal outside. Such 
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were the first transformations of a bright and pretty young lady, 
whose poor clothes made her lover ashamed to introduce her 
to his fine lady-friends, and of a young man who, beneath 
such snobbery, had the honor to suffer disgrace and discardal 
without revealing that he had incurred a danger to save her 
life. Then they both passed into alternate shapes of the 
Caskets at Belmont, and of suitors trying to detect some treasure 
through their delusive outside. My story-teller had gently borne 
me over some 2200 years, and I saw him sitting at the feet of 
Buddhist teachers to learn the deceitfulness of appearances, the 
secrets of illusion, and the uses of ugliness in art. How little 
does our modern literature realise the extent to which it was 
written by Buddha! The Roman Catholic Church has been 
startled by the discovery that it numbers Buddha among its 
saints, under another name; but the fact is only typical of the 
more important one, that for some centuries the children of 
Christendom have been largely trained on Buddhist fables. Such 
are most of the tales that teach kindness to animals, by telling 
how some kindly child found prince or princess disguised 
in one or another of these lowly creatures. Although the 
morals of these tales have not generally survived, and their 
romance alone is treasured in the nursery, yet the larger moral of 
all of them—namely, that one must look beneath the surface, and 
that the good beings test mortals by putting on humble disguises, 
while evil beings come in fine show—makes itself felt in the 
instinct of every child, and reappears in most of the religion and 
romance of our modern world. 

Religious reformations necessarily espouse the side of that 
_ Which the great world rejects. George Fox the Quaker said : 
“It was revealed unto me, what other men trample on shall be 
thy meat;” and it is the expression of all serious movements. 
The old religious systems have acquired splendor by gradually 
blending with the world; this splendor becomes the sign of the 
social corruptions so glozed over and sanctified. When reforma- 
tions come it is with the besom that sweeps away the glittering 
symbols of the reigning system. They have as yet no attractions 
to substitute for those they destroy, and they make a virtue of the 
poverty or ugliness which is merely the necessity of their position. 
In course of time they too will become fine and imposing, but they 
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will preserve in their traditions memories of the time when they 
had not where to lay their head ; and long after the supporters 
of the established system have come to sit in fine temples they 
will cherish a respect for the poor and despised cause. In their 
cathedrals the Buddhists still dwell in spirit with the Prince 
Sakya Muni whom they regard as their founder. They are 
never weary of relating how by day he witnessed the agonies 
of mankind, how by night he saw the dancers of the court in 
the ungraceful postures of sleep, how he fled from his palace in 
horror and became a mendicant, and how, sitting under the 
Bo Tree, his throne now a tuft of grass, he became the Buddha— 
the deliverer of mankind from the evils of desire and existence. 
This legend, and the parables of Buddha and the Buddhists, 
were imported into more western regions along with the gold of 
Ophir. Max Miiller has recently made the singular discovery, 
already alluded to, that Buddha is a Catholic saint under the 
name of St. Josophat, which Rhys Davids (“Birth Stories”) 
shows to be a corruption of Bodisat, a title of the future Buddha. 
In the eighth century St. John of Damascus, who enjoyed high 
position at the court of Almansur, heard there the legend of 
Buddha and turned it into a religious romance, relating how an 
Indian prince named Josophat was converted by Barlaam and 
became a hermit. This romance was translated into the languages 
of Europe, accepted as history, and the imaginary characters were 
actually canonised by the Church. St. Barlaam and St. Josophat 
represent the unconscious homage of the Church to the oriental 
Teacher whose followers it sends missionaries to convert. Among 
the Buddhist parables thus introduced into Italy was that which 
found its way into Shakspere’s “ Merchant of Venice,” where it 
met another member of the same family in the tale of the 
“Pound of Flesh,” which I have traced in my book on “ The 
Wandering Jew.” A king commanded four chests to be made, 
two of which were covered with gold and secured by golden 
locks, but filled with the rotten bones of human carcases. The 
other two were overlaid with pitch and bound with rough cords, 
but replenished with precious stones and the most exquisite 
gems, and with ointments of the richest odor. The king then 
called his nobles together, and placing these chests before them, 
asked which they thought most valuable. They pronounced those 
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with the golden coverings to be the most precious, supposing them 
made to contain the crowns and girdles of the king. The two 
chests covered with pitch they viewed with contempt. Then said 
the king: “I presumed what would be your conclusion, for ye 
look with the eyes of sense. But to discern baseness or value, 
which are hidden within, we must look with the eyes of the 
mind.” He then ordered the golden chests to be opened, which 
exhaled an intolerable stench, and filled the beholders with horror. 
The chests of pitch disclosed their gems, and exhaled their sweet 
odors. 

There are many variants of this story, and there are corre- 
sponding fables in various religions. The magniiicent temples of 
India, which were to Buddha and his disciples gilded slaughter- 
houses, corresponded with the splendid temples of the Gentile 
world at which Jahve aimed his command. against the arts of 
beauty. The Jews saw their divine men in foundlings like 
Moses, or herdsmen like David. The pomp of Egyptian worship 
was replaced by sackcloth and ashes ; ugliness became the garb of 
holiness. And even after the herdsman become king called men 
to worship “in the beauty of holiness,” the old sentiment sur- 
vived from the days of poverty and wandering. In the grand 
temple at Jerusalem, according to the Talmud (Esiochin f. x., 2), 
there was a fiute which had been preserved from the days of 
Moses. It was smooth and thin, and formed of areed. At the 
king’s command it was overlaid with gold, which ruined its 
sweetness of tone until the gold was removed. A Talmudic 
parable says there were two roads: one opened smooth and wide, 
amid stately trees and flowers, but led to thorns and flints, ending 
in a bog; the other began rough, thorny, narrow, but farther on 
became wide, smooth, fringed with flowers, and led to a beautiful 
city. These became, in the faith of Christendom, the broad road 
leading to death, and the narrow path leading to life. As the 
splendid Jewish synagogue became to the reformers a whited 
sepulchre full of dead men’s bones, so to the first Christians, in 
the Jewish quarter at Rome, were the pagan temples and statues. 
Every white god and goddess concealed a devil, while their cruci- 
fied mechanic concealed a god. So was ugliness sanctified. For 
a time it was heretical to represent Christ otherwise than as with- 
out comeliness, while Satan was portrayed as majestic. The 
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Madonna was painted old and withered in contrast to the fair 
goddesses. 

But at length Jesus and Mary were sitting in the seat of 
Apollo and Venus. They inherited the powers and splendors of 
the system they superseded, and their arts. The churches were 
as radiant as the temples had been, and their images beautiful as 
the classic deities. But the Reformation came on and identified 
all this with corruption. Hebraism was revived necessarily in 
its Protestant phases which inspired its scriptures, and the Refor- 
mation was represented by unadorned meeting-houses, these corre- 
sponding with the lowest of the mountains on which, according to a 
Targum, the Shechinah chose to rest. The puritan love of ugli- 
ness survives even in chapels of the Unitarians. For many years 
the ablest of their preachers, Dr. Martineau, delivered his treasures 
of philosophy and scholarship only to those who could see through 
the leaden casket of his typically dismal chapel. 

This preliminary statement may enable us to read with. more 
critical interest Shakspere’s episode of the Three Caskets, which, 
for convenience, may here be condensed. Portia, an heiress, is 
compelled by her father’s will to wed that one among her suitors 
who shall select from three caskets the one which holds her 
portrait. One of these caskets is of gold, another of silver, the 
third of lead. The golden one is inscribed : “Who chooseth me 
shall gain-what many men desire ;” the silvern : “ Who chooseth 
me shall get as much as he deserves ;” the leaden : “ Who chooseth 
me must give and hazard all he hath.” The Prince of Morocco 
selects the golden casket, and finds in it a skull; in its empty eye 
a scroll : 


‘* All that glisters is not gold, 
Often have you heard that told : 
Many a man his life hath sold 
But my outside to behold ; 
Gilded tombs do worms infold, 
Had you been as wise as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer had not been inscroll’d : 
Fare you well; your suit is cold.” 


The Prince of Amazon selects the silver casket, and finds 
the picture of an idiot presenting a schedule, by which he is 
reminded : 
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‘*There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver’d o’er, and so was this.” 

Bassanio, whom Portia loves, chooses the leaden casket, finds 
the portrait, and reads : 

** You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and choose as true.” 

The moral of the tale seems simple enough—that the fair and 
attractive outside generally contains the least value, while that 
which has least show possesses the intrinsic merit. All races 
have proverbs of warning against the deceitfulness of appear- 
ances. Proverbs are products of numberless human experiences. 
Therefore they have their truth. 

But they do not tell the whole truth. And they who should 
derive from this tale the notion that there is a necessary con- 
nexion between ugliness and excellence, would be like a Bas- 
sanio who should. choose the lead for the bullets he could make 
out of it, without looking inside it. Indeed, the episode itself 
is leaden commonplace in golden poetry, unless one looks 
within it. Let us, then, examine these caskets more critically. 


MONCURE D. Conway. 
(To be concluded.) 








Yeon Gambetta. 





FRANCE has lost in Léon Gambetta one of the greatest of her 
sons, and the French Republic the man to whose ability, elo- 
quence, courage, tact, and moderation she mainly owes her 
definitive establishment. The death of such a man is always a 
great public calamity, but it is sad indeed to lose him at the age 
of 44, in the fulness of his powers, at the time when so many 
statesmen are only beginning their official career, and when we 
might have expected from him many years of useful work. But 
his loss is not confined to France—for Gambetta was not one of 
those statesmen who are unknown outside their own country— 
but will be felt all over the civilised world. Indeed, we feel sure 
that not only will all Republicans know that they have sustained 
a loss, but every Liberal will feel that the cause of Liberalism 
has received a great blow. 

He had no advantages of birth, no great patrons, no immense 
wealth, but he made his way by his splendid genius. He was 
born at Cahors, in the south of France, on October 30th, 1838, his 
father being a general grocer in that town, who was much res- 
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pected by his fellow citizens, and who, after acquiring a modest 
fortune, retired from business and still lives to mourn the loss of 
his great son. Gambetta received his education at the Lycée of 
his native town, and after a distinguished career there, left for 
Paris to study for the bar. He was called in 1859 but did not 
practice for some time, being private secretary to M. Crémieux, an 
old Republican, and the Minister of Justice in 1848. It was not 
for some years that he took part in politics, but the opportunities 
under the Empire then were not great. During this time, how- 
ever, he was not idle; we are told that he was an indefatigable 
reader but that his favorite authors were the old French writers. 
He was passionately fond of the wisdom of La Fontaine, of the 
wit of Voltaire, of the common sense of Diderot. But his special 
favorite was Rabelais ; he was not repelled by his archaic French, 
and he found, as all have done who have taken the trouble to read 
him, a rich reward after he had, in Rabelais’ own words, “ broken 
the bone to get at the marrow.” At this time he was the reigning 
spirit at the Café Procope, enlightening and delighting the young 
men who came there. It was the trial of Delescluze in 1868 for 
an article in the Rappel proposing that a statue should be erected 
to Baudin, the deputy, who was killed on the barricades in 
December, 1851, which first made his name a household word in 
France. The Imperial Government having prosecuted Delescluze 
he entrusted his defence to Gambetta, and asked him not to 
endeavor to obtain an acquittal, but to attack the Government as 
much as possible. This Gambetta did admirably; he showed 
how the Empire had come into existence and how it had acted 
since, and in a magnificent peroration he said that they, the 
Republicans, wonld henceforth keep the anniversary of the coup 
@état as a day of mourning for the dead. The effect of this 
speech was immense ; it showed people the origin of the Empire, 
and how the very Imperialists themselves were ashamed of the 
way in which it had been formed. It made Gambetta very 
popular all over France, and at the elections of May, 1869, he 
became a candidate both at Paris and at Marseilles. The Govern- 
ment did all they could to defeat him at the latter place, but 
though they used all their influence (and it is difficult for English- 
men to understand what this meant), and selected as their can- 
didate M. de Lesseps, then very popular as the Suez Canal had 
just been opened, they were defeated by a large majority. Gam- 
betta resigned his seat in Paris in favor of Rochefort, then very 
popular on account of his weekly attacks against the Empire 
in the Lanterne. When in the Chamber he soon became a frequent 
speaker, and in spite of the efforts of the Government to silence 
him: by all kinds of interruptions, he mercilessly criticised the 
Imperial budgets and first showed his incomparable mastery over 
financial statistics. He attacked Emile Olivier, the former Re- 
publican who had gone over to the Imperial Government, and 
who subsequently declared war against Germany “ with a light 
heart.” This war, with MM. Thiers, Ferry and Simon, he 
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strenuously opposed, and though one of the youngest deputies he 
soon became the leader of the Republican party. 

After Sedan he took an active part in organising the national 
resistance. Much unjust criticism has been passed upon him for 
the part he then took. It has been said that he was a civilian 
playing at soldiering ; but let the following few figures tell their 
own tale. After Sedan, in September, 1870, there were in France 
but 56,000 soldiers ; and such was the energy with which an army 
was got together, that when peace was proclaimed, in January, 
1871, there had been raised no less than 606,300 men, and these had 
had to be equipped with arms often brought from England and 
the United States. The Germans rendered justice to him ; they 
stated in official documents that the energy and skill shown by 
Gambetta were admirable, and that the defeat was chiefly due to 
the supineness with which his orders were too often carried out. 
Of course, in this work he was aided by worthy colleagues, by 
none more diligently than by M. de Freycinet ; but his was the 
master mind that watched over everything. During all those 
weary months he never spared himself, and at the end he broke 
down—in fact, we fear that this permanently weakened him. The 
French Tories had the baseness to suggest that he had enriched 
himself during the war at the expense of his country ; but a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Assembly had to acknowledge 
that this charge was perfectly groundless. 

Returning to France from San Sebastien, whither he had gone 
to recruit his health, in June, 1871, he founded a newspaper La 
République Frangaise, which has since become one of the most 
influential journals of France. Then he had to begin a long 
struggle in the National Assembly—an Assembly elected for the 
purpose merely of concluding peace with the Germans, but which 
wished to make itself permanent—for the existence of the Republic 
only nominally established. It would take too long to relate the 
weary fight, to show how he had to oppose the intrigues of Bona- 
partists, Orleanists, Legitimists, and at the same time to keep the. 
Republicans united. He did not spare himself, making speeches 
all over France, and describing himself once as “a commercial 
traveller in Republicanism.” Sometimes—as when, on the 24th of 
May, 1873, the Conservatives overturned M. Thiers—the Republic 
seemed to be lost ; but the strength of the republican party grew, 
and in 1875 the National Assembly dissolved itself. 

In the next Assembly the Republicans had a majority in the 
House of Deputies, but a minority in the Senate ; and they had a 
reactionary president, Marshal McMahon, of whose political opi- 
nions this only was certain, that he hated anything approaching * 
Republicanism in any shape or form. A collision was inevitable, 
and it came in May, 1877. McMahon dissolved the Chamber, but 
did not appeal to the country till October. During this period 
the Republicans acted with great moderation, and avoided giving 
the Government any pretext for a coup état. It is said that 
during those five months the Government did more illegal acts 
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than during the whole of the Empire’s eighteen years. But at 
last the elections took place, and the Republicans were returned 
by large majorities. McMahon resigned on the 31st of January, 
1878, and was succeeded by M. Grévy. Gambetta became Pre- 
sident of the Chamber, and remained so till last year. After the 
elections he took office, but was defeated on the scrutin de liste, 
and resigned. Since then he has not spoken very often. It was 
said that he was to make a great speech soon ; but, alas, a trifling 
accident was more than his exhausted constitution could bear, 
and he is gone for ever. 
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Leon GAMBETTA. 


It is said by some that Gambetta would never have been a 
great statesman, and that he had no. longer any influence in 
France. We do not think this is correct, nor that there is any 
truth in the pretence that he had become a Conservative. It is 
quite true that on some points he had changed his opinions, but 
who can blame him for that? Age and experience always show 
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us that much that we once thought right is wrong, and much that 
we thought advisable is not yet feasible ; in a word, every states- 
man is bound to be an opportunist. By becoming an opportunist, 
however, Gambetta had offended many of the advanced Repub- 
licans; and by trying to carry out his pet scheme of scrutin de 
liste—by which the deputies feared that the whole of the electoral 
machinery of the country would be in his hands—he lost the 
support of the moderates. 

There are some points in which we think he was quite wrong 
and deserving of great blame ; as, for example, his approval of 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, of the expedition to Tunis, and his 
proposed interference in Egypt. But we would rather think and 
speak now of his great services to Republicanism and to liberty. 

In theological matters he was a thorough and avowed sceptic, 
so much so that it was said he would never enter a Roman 
Catholic church. About two years ago, when speaking at the 
Sorbonne, the very centre of French theosophic respectability, he 
spoke about Auguste Comte, the founder of Positivism, and 
enlarged on his services to humanity. This was probably the 
first time that a French statesman had ever alluded to that great 
teacher. 

In aspeech at the grave of a young and eloquent deputy, 
Albert Joly, Gambetta spoke about his friend having entered into 
the only true and real immortal life, that by which men’s influence 
acts on their fellows. Into this immortality he has himself 
entered, and his memory and influence are not likely to be 
forgotten by France. Future generations will always think 
tenderly of the orator whose eloquence shattered the Empire, of 
the patriot who did not despair of the destiny of his country in 
her darkest hour, of the statesman by whose forethought the 
Republic was established, and who in her service thought so little 
of himself that his days were lessened by his work for her. 

PAUL J. DESCOURS. 
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Ou, macic! ferned and willowed on the pane, 

A fairy scene in frozen splendor gleams, 

Matched not in all the wealth of fancy’s dreams. 
There, far away, lies stretched an Arctic plain ; 
There, tower in Alpine grandeur lofty peaks, 

And there, the scattered, fallen avalanche ; 

There frozen trees, with many a broken br anch ; $ 

A scene that all of wild confusion speaks. 
Yet interwove, that magic of the scene, 

Fern, lichen, willow, and the drooping yew, 

In graceful chaos all unfold to view, 

And start from plains where glaciers once had been ; 

Thus ever moving into something new, 

Until the sunlight ends the shifting scene. 
Joun Rowett WALLER. 
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Sycex, Memories of the 
‘ Lea. 





THE River Lea rises in Bed- 
fordshire, running thence to | 
Hertford and Ware, and thence south, 
dividing Essex from Hertfordshire | 
and Middlesex, until it falls into the 
Thames near Blackwall. Lea is an , 
old Saxon word, possibly marking 
the pasture-land through which the 
A river flowed. Two hundred and forty 
years ago, one Izaak Walton often 
journeyed from his shop in Chancery 
Lane to fish the Lea; and about two 
hundred and thirty years ago his 
pleasant pen, in the first edition of 
“The Compleat Angler,” not 
only gave the gentle sport a 
new footing amongst literary 
men, but made for the Lea a 
fame wide enough for a bigger 
river. How dif- 
ferent the Lea of 
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thenand now! Old Izaak fished it while the ship-money trial was 
pending, whilst Charles I. was collecting his army at Oxford, whilst 
“Old Noll” governed at Whitehall, and fished yet when Charles II. 
had returned from Breda, and the great plague raged in the City. 
Izaak Walton’s London City was a very different London from 
the huge metropolis of to-day, with its enormous population and 
cheap trains to take the poor anglers in hundreds, fora few pence, 
to Tottenham Marshes, and at very moderate cost to Rye House 
itself. Izaak Walton’s Lea was innocent of sewage and ignorant 
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of chemical works. Save for the aid it gave the miller, bearing 
to him corn and driving round his mill-wheel, the Lea was an 
idle, sluggish sort of river. 

Even thirty-eight years ago the Lea, at least near London, was 
a very different river for sight as well as for rod and line. I 
have caught roach, dace, and perch close to its mouth, and have 
fished it up-stream almost its whole length, catching dace and 
chub with blow-line from the farmers’ fields on the Middlesex 
side of Temple Mills, hunting for crayfish when the wind was not 
strong enough to carry the floss silk across the stream. Flounders 
I have had from Temple Mills itself; roach in myriads, perch, 
jack, bream, and barbel from the old White House water, where, 
in 1854, a trout of about 2} ]bs. startled me by capturing my 
tackle, and thus ending his own career. I have often crossed 
Hackney Marshes long before sunrise in summer, and have 
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patiently fished the day through, until the night mist made return 
a perilous undertaking, if ditches were to be successfully jumped. 
Three years later a little pony and I, in a cheap chaise, drove 
, recklessly three times a week across the marsh land, to steal a 
couple of hours’ early fishing before office work began. That 
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pony knew every ditch between Hackney Wick and Lea Bridge, 
and I sometimes fancied that he made special selections in which 
to overturn himself and me. But those were glorious times of 
rude health, when a rough tumble and severe shaking were 
scarce reckoned. I was born with an angling tendency, just as 
some are born poets. My father angled, smoked and angled. 
The smoking was a luxury, but not a costly one. My father 
was first a law-writer, then a solicitor’s clerk. Being a great 
smoker, tobacco was too expensive, except for State occasions. 
But he was a gardener, too, knew flewers and herbs ; and from 
these made himself a smoking mixture with quaint fragrance. 
I have often waited in the lane just before getting on to the grass 
of Homerton Marshes, whilst in an old deep doorway there, some- 
how associated with Jack Sheppard, or Dick Turpin, or Claude 
Duval, or someone else of highway-robbery fame, my father gave 
me tinder-box to hold, and, with flint and steel and much blow- 
ing, conjured out the needed fire. Full forty-two years since 
then, fusees of all kinds have grown cheap and common, and the 
old long brimstone matches, tied in bundles, have disappeared. 
And then he smoked, and I was permitted to carry some of the 
tackle, and we talked of fishing. The ford at Temple Mills was 
my father’s favorite resort. It was one of the nearest points, and 
it was free. Many a dace, roach, perch, and gudgeon, and some- 
times a chub, that ford yielded, especially after some coster- 
monger’s donkey and barrow had struggled through, the donkey 
sometimes swimming, and the river, to my great amusement, 
washing over the top of the barrow. Sometimes, by way of 
special treat, just a mile and a half further on, and we fished at 
tho “ Horse and Groom.” Horse has galloped away with Groom 
long since, to make room for the Lea Bridge water-pumping station. 
Later, along the back waters, I dibbed carefully over the bushes 
with huge moth, or spider, or beetle, and so I caught my first big 
chub, about 1lb. in weight. How large he looked then, and how 
small now, since’ I have scaled many of his kind more than three 
times his size. 

In the summer night I have, with dark lantern, sat on the 
bank by Tottenham ledgering for eels, and I have caught perch 
without leave in the Government Waters at Waltham. But those 
angling follies belong to long ago indeed. For twenty years 1 
have chiefly fished the Lea at Broxbourne Bridge, and many a 
load of trouble has slid off my shoulders as I have stood on the 
weir spinning in the white water for the trout, or watching a 
lively bleak which simply lipped on two yards of fine gut I had 
quietly let drift with the stream right down the pool some fifty 
yards away to where I had seen the speckled big one chase the 
small fry, and dash and plunge and make the water swirl. A 
tantalising fellow that “ big trout,” as cunning as though he had 
served an apprenticeship with a manufacturer of artificial baits. 
Several of us know him well, and some can tell woeful stories of 
broken tackle, all of which is put to the score of the “ big trout,” 
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even when a lesser lord of the Carthagena pool has done the mis- 
chief. Do you know Broxbourne Bridge? Old Izaak Walton 
knew it; his famous Cherry-tree Island was at Broxbourne. Was: 
for it is island no longer, and there have been many islets grown 
and ungrown—or rather made and unmade—betwixt Nazing 
Mead and Wormley Marsh since Izaak Walton angled in those 
waters. It is easy now to get from London to Broxbourne ; some 
forty minutes, even by the slow Great Eastern, or by a slip- 
carriage in eleven minutes less. Could Izaak rise again to see it! 
from his old shop in Chancery Lane by hansom cab to Liverpool 
Street, and thence to Broxbourne, and all in less than five-and- 
forty minutes, with specially cheap tickets meant for anglers, but 
not excluding folk who are not yet civilised enough to be brothers 
or sisters of the gentle craft. The “Crown” at Broxbourne was 
a fisherman’s house, and in winter when water is out and the 
marshes are mud traps, or the ice is just thin enough to let the 
foot through in the ditch or swamp, the “Crown” is still a cheery, 
comfortable fisherman’s home. Its ceilings are low, its wooden 
beams are very hard, as my head doth know ; its white walls out- 
side with the tall poplars guarding it by the river bank in rear; 
its snug fishing-room, with its range of lockers for the angler’s 
tackle and the huge trophies of angling skill hung round its walls ; 
its bright fire, welcome when wet and muddy outside, but under- 
neath kept warm and dry by big boots, thick coat and waterproof. 
I come back with bag full of jack and perch which—made greedy 
by the frost—have been by my hook and line divorced from their 
wet fashion of swimming through life ; these make me kindlier 
to the Broxbourne “Crown” than any other Crown I know. I 
have gone there with tired head and wearied heart, and have 
squashed and slushed through the wet grass and have gathered on 
my feet and bootlegs very loads of mud, and have finished my 
day with a well-tired body and a rested brain fresh for the next 
battle. Iam selfish enough not to love the “Crown” as well in 
summer as I do in winter. Other people love it while spring 
grows into summer, and summer in turn softens into autumn. 
For these other folk it has an attractive garden with few displays 
of flowers to rival it in places of public resort. “ Wayze-Gooses ” 
—or is it “Geese” ?—are held there ; Masonic lodges dine there ; 
friendly societies have their annual feastings there; printers’ 
chapels hold annual service there; pleasure parties arrange to 
spend the day there, boating on the river, cricketing in the large 
field, wandering off in couples by the river side, and finishing, 
perhaps, with a merry dance in the large ball-room built behind 
the house. For all these holiday folk there are provisions of 
accommodation, and attraction enough to make Izaak Walton’s 
ghost uneasy. Large summer dining-rooms and arbors in the 
gardens and, I am afraid, the pleasure-seeking people have hardly 
reverence enough for the gentle craft. They sometimes look 
curiously at the 22 Ibs. well-fed pike, at the brace of trout 11} Ibs. 
and 113 Ibs. in weight, at the three bream in one case each over 
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7 Ibs., and a fellow bream excelling 8 lbs., at the carp 14? lbs. and 
the fat tench, all cunningly preserved by Cooper’s dextrous hand, 
but they would look as curiously at a huge sturgeon on a fish- 
monger’s slab. They are profane folk, these diners and dancers, 
and they know nothing of the anxious watching when “ there isa 
run ;” they are ignorant of the delight, dashed with doubt, when 
that 11? lbs. trout was rolling over in the stream at the end of the 
line, or the skill needed when, in desperate endeavor, he jumped 
full three feet out of water and tried the effect of somersaulting 
as a test of a fine trace. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Xoue’s Champion. 
By C. G. COMPTON. 





CHAPTER II. 


CAPTAIN GOODRICH returned to the “ Wheatsheaf,” his hotel at 
King’s Bassett, and after ordering some brandy and seltzer-water 
to be sent up to him, withdrew to his sitting-room. For some 
time he sat plunged in meditation, smoking steadily and occa- 
sionally sipping his brandy and seltzer. Then he drew from his 
pocket a dainty memorandum-book and wrote a few lines therein. 
A methodical man this artist-officer. Next he re-read his notes, 
which made up the following interrupted diary :— 

“ June 7th. To the bad over Grand Prix. Met Lord X 
and borrowed a tenner. After dinner met that old book-worm, 
Jules Brounier, at the Café Anglais. Told me a long story about 
some wonderful way of netting a handsome profit through a book 
being bound in some deed or other. Don’t believe it.” 

“ June 12th. Cleared a little over Turks. Still in Paris. Much 
bored by Brounier, who wants me to help him in his mad scheme. 
We’re to get silence-money from owners of an English estate. 
Put him off.” 

“ June 18th. Anniversary of Waterloo. Brounier wishes to 
avenge his country by bleeding the English. Told me that he 
was secretary at the house where this miraculously-bound book 
is, many years ago. Says he left because he took home a valuable 
MS. to study—/e says. To sell I think. Says he came across the 
treasure by chance. Could not get into the house again. Had 
taken note of the situation of this book. Supped with the Russian 
Count and won a pony of him afterwards. Must think about 
Brounier’s notion.” 

* June 25th. Have been to National Library. B.’s story sup- 
ported by the chief librarian, ‘who was more than ever in his 
life charmed’ to assist an English author (my new character).” 

“ June 26th, 28th, 30th. Talk with B. Great trouble to get 
details from him. At last he told me. Family named D. Place 
Q. W. near K.’s B., B’shire. Can’t get plan from him. He is now 
very suspicious of me. Cost me a lot for absinthe.” 
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“ July 9th. Since my last entry B. has left Paris and us for 
ever. Doctor says he died from absinthe-drinking. Shall give 
up absinthe. Luckily they sent for me just before he died. 
Afterwards I took a memento of him away with me. Pocket-book 
with memorandum. Off to England. Re-appear in Broadshire as 
the popular artist. Heard of ‘her’ at Monte Carlo. What a 
woman she is! A bit sorry I threw her over. Bah! what’s it 
matter ?” 

“ Last entry not dated. At King’s Bassett. Have managed an 
acquaintance with D.’s. A daughter—rather promising—might 
try a matrimonial stroke—she wants careful handling. Literary 
man—Leslie—seems harmless; must watch him a little. Pros- 
pects flourishing !” 

Having completed this work Goodrich retired to bed. For the 
next few days he adopted a very carefully-considered mode of 
action. He only came to Quarry Wood on his apparent profes- 
sional errand, and more than once excused himself from staying 
in the evening on the plea of business. Throughout he did his 
best to ingratiate himself with Mr. Denison, while with Florence 
he was studiously respectful and extremely attentive. But he 
was careful not to do any love-making. 

About a week after his first appearance Mr. Denison and his 
daughter were discussing an archery meeting to which they were 
going the next week. Captain Chauncy Goodrich showed much 
knowledge of archery, and after a little assumed hesitation con- 
sented to accompany the Quarry Wood party to the meeting at 
their neighbors, Sir Algernon and Lady Mainwaring. Accord- 
ingly the Denison party, which included Leslie, drove over to 
Holmleigh Park on the appointed day. 

Captain Goodrich was introduced to his hosts and the company, 
and very quickly had the whole affair under his control. 


“Ah! Captain Goodrich!” exclaimed Lady Mainwaring, “I 
am so glad Mr. Denison brought you, because you gentlemen will 
want a good general to compete against my friend, Mrs. Leycester. 
A charming woman, Mr. Denison! We met her at Munich just 
before we returned from the Continent, and though she is im- 
mensely sought after, she very kindly promised to stay with us for 
amonth. A really delightful woman! Handsome, with a sweet 
manner, and quite the most accomplished woman I have ever 
met! She will be captain of the ladies in the match against the 
gentlemen. Captain Goodrich must do his best or we shall win 
easily.” 

“ You make me anxious indeed, Lady Mainwaring,” said the 
smiling Goodrich ; “ with yourself, Miss Denison, and Mrs. Ley- 
cester to contend against, our chances are but slight. Still, we 
could not be beaten by more courteous antagonists.” 

The guests spent the time until the arrival of the competitors 
in strolling about the spacious grounds. Captain Goodrich con- 
trived to separate Florence from the other ladies, and, as they 
walked along an avenue of chesnut trees, said : 
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“Miss Denison, I have something to ask of you. Don’t be 
alarmed! It will not cost you much to give, though it will be 
precious for me to receive. My life has not been a happy one ; 
but I won’t trouble you with my past sorrows, and alas! I must 
say, my past follies. It has never been my lot to enjoy that 
highest of earthly pleasures, the trusting friendship of a pure and 
noble woman. May I ask you if you can be my friend? You 
will sweeten my life and raise my thoughts. Oh! Miss Denison, 
save me, save me from myself!” 


He stopped his tremulous voice, and stood looking at her with 
the awed air of some worshipper of a severe divinity. 

Florence, who had been startled by his first words, had partly 
recovered herself. 

“Captain Goodrich,” she said hesitatingly, “ I was not prepared 
for this. Forgive me if I say that I must wait a litle before 
deciding. But believe that I take a sincere, a deep interest in 
your welfare, and would do much to help you.” 

“T thank you,” replied Goodrich fervently. 

His point was gained, for he had aroused in her some interest 
in him, and by his artful self-depreciation, and the implied 
homage to her influence, had appealed to a feeling which few 
women can resist. 

They strolled to the butts, where a bright group surrounded 
the celebrated Mrs. Leycester, who was practising before the con- 
test began. Time after time did she hit the gold, lovd applause 
greeting each successful effort. “Marvellous!” “ Extraordinary !” 
“So graceful!” “So accurate!” These and many other excla- 
mations struck the ears of Goodrich as he walked towards the 
group. As he approached, Mrs. Leycester fitted an arrow to the 
string, bent the ash, and was about to aim, when her glance fell 
on Chauncy Goodrich. Off flew the arrow, and, to the surprise of 
all, fell several feet wide of the target. Mrs. Leycester uttered 
an exclamation of vexation. Standing there, in her dainty dress 
of pale blue and white lace, cunningly blended, her little figure 
drawn up, and her finely-cut features crowned with fair, bright 
hair, she looked as if she had stepped from the alleys of Versailles 
when it blazed with the brilliance of the court of Louis the 
Fourteenth. The next moment Lady Mainwaring was intro- 
ducing the two captains, as she called Goodrich and Mrs. Ley- 
cester. 

Captain Goodrich, who had not hitherto noticed Mrs. Leycester, 
started slightly as he looked at her face. “Excuse me, Mrs. 
Leycester,” he said, mastering his surprise, “ You reminded me 
of a lady once very dear to me—my sister, whom you resemble 
marvellously.” 

Mrs. Leycester, who had been watching him carefully, only 
replied with a faint smile. Their embarrassment, which might 
have been remarked by the company, was dispelled by the 
announcement that the contest was about to begin. It had one 
unexpected result, as Mrs. Leycester and Captain Goodrich, who 
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were considered the best shots, were beaten by Miss Denison and 
Mr. Leslie, who respectively headed the score of ladies and 
gentlemen. Soon after the archery was over, the company ad- 
journed to dinner, after which the younger people improvised a 
dance on the archery lawn. Mrs. Leycester excused herself on 
account of fatigue, and contented herself with looking on, under 
the assiduous protection of Mr. Denison, who had taken her in to 
dinner, and was quite fascinated by her grace, wit, and amiability. 
Both Gerald and Goodrich secured dances with Florence, but the 
latter was undoubtedly most favored. 

About eleven the Quarry Wood party left for home, Mr. Deni-. 
son being most cordial in his farewell to Mrs. Leycester. During 
the drive home he was fluent in his praise of her, criticising her 
favorably from every point of view, comparing her with the other 
ladies, and finishing by declaring that he had never met such a 
union of feminine attractions. He was precise in reminding 
Florence that they must call at Lady Mainwaring’s the next day. 
When they reached home Mr. Denison pressed Leslie and Good- 
rich to join him in the smoking-room, an offer they readily 
accepted. Florence retired at once, but not without remarking 
how tender Goodrich was in his “ Good night!” and how formal, 
apparently, was Leslie. 

“ Captain Goodrich,” said Mr. Denison, as he mixed his brandy 
and water, “can you tell me anything of Mrs. Leycester ? A most 
admirable woman, believe me. She’s travelled all over Europe, 
been to Algiers, knows all the Continental gossip, and yet speaks 
and behaves like a perfect English lady.” 

“T don’t know anything except what I’ve heard from my 
friends in London,” replied Goodrich. ‘There I have heard her 
spoken of as a well-known leader of European, not. merely of 
English, society.” 

“JT can well understand that,” said his host confidently. “And 
what do you think of her, Gerald ?” 

“ She appeared graceful and self-possessed,” said Gerald. 

“Graceful and_ self-possessed!” exclaimed Mr. Denison 
warmly. “Is that the way a young man like you speaks of 
a woman of dazzling beauty, matched by a rich and cultivated 
intellect ? Well, Leslie, if that tone’s the result of a literary 
life, 1 wish myself well out of my literary work.” 

“Ah! you see,” said Goodrich softly, “Mr. Leslie didn’t 
speak to Mrs. Leycester, and besides, he has been too devoted to 
his profession to cultivate ladies’ society. By-the-bye, Mr. Leslie, 
a friend writes asking me about some books. I know very little 
of books, though I am interested in them as historical or artistic 
treasures. Do you mind looking at the names?” and he gave 
Gerald a folded paper. 

Gerald glanced at it, and said, puzzled, “ You’ve given me the 
wrong paper.” 

“ By George, I have!” cried Goodrich, hastily recovering the 
paper. “This is the right one.” 
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Gerald looked at it, and then said, “I'll give you the infor- 
mation you want to-morrow.” 

Shortly after this the party broke up. 

What, thought Gerald, do 13+1:'7 mean? He was thinking 
of the paper Captain Goodrich had mistakenly given him. He 
had only had a glimpse of it, but he clearly recollected seeing a 
vertical line with the first number at its base, and then an hori- 
zontal line with the second number at the end. Before turning 
in, he drew a reduced copy of this mysterious figure, which then 
looked thus: at. 


He puzzled over it fruitlessly and then. gave it up, promising 
himself to go into the Goodrich problem thoroughly on the 
morrow. 

(To be continued. 








Che Foree of Heredity; 
And its Influence on the Moral and Mental Progress of Mankind. 
By PROFESSOR LUDWIG BUCHNER. 
siniceilitiiiiehonn 
(Continued from p. 19.) 
PHYSICIANS have already noted various caves of the laws of 
heredity, little as these laws are understood up to the present 
time. Attention has been chiefly directed to that which is 
known as. latent heredity, or reversion, by which in whole gene- 
‘ations—sometimes in the direct lines, sometimes collaterally— 
as in the case already cited from Gintrac, the disease of the pro- 
genitor has descended to grandson, but not’to son. In such cases 
inherited failings or peculiarities are not transmitted from 
parents to children, but from grand-parents or great-grand- 
parents, or even from collateral relatives to a single descendant. 
And this is not only true of all kinds of hereditable diseases, but 
also, completely or partially, of characteristics, as the color of the 
eyes and hair, the tone of voice, and so on. How often it happens 
that a child, in its whole character as well as in its outward 
appearance, resembles the grand-parents or great-grand-parents 
rather than the parents, and that a descendant reverts to the type 
seen in an old family picture! Dr. Specht knew a woman, 94 
years of age, a mother of seventeen children, of whom not one 
repeated the maternal characteristics—blond hair, mole, and 
stammering over the letter S—but followed the type of the father, 
a dark-haired man with clear speech. The numerous grand- 
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children showed no trace of likeness to their grandmother. But 
in the third generation a great-grandchild was born, a girl, who 
manifested the peculiarities of her great-grandmother, having 
blond hair, a mole under the left eye, and a stammering in 
speaking the letter 8. It is of fairly common occurrence for a 
woman to transmit to her son or grandson the male characteristics 
of her father which she cannot herself possess, as a red beard or a 
beautiful bass voice. Prof. Horner, of Zurich, has lately published 
a case in which he was able to trace color-blindness through seven 
generations, but always it was only the sons who showed this 
peculiarity, and one generation was skipped each time. Similar 
observations have been made by Dr. H. Pagenstecher, of Wies- 
baden, with regard to night-blindness. He traced this curious 
defect—the sufferers from which can see nothing in the twilight, 
in consequence of degraded sensibility of the retina and the optic 
nerve—through five generations, and found that only the male 
descendants were touched by it, and that one generation was 
always skipped, so that the condition was constantly transmitted 
from grandfather to grandson. In hemophily—in which it is 
almost impossible to check the flow of blood from any slight 
wound—this missing of one generation is very frequent. It has 
also been noticed that this morbid condition is more readily trans- 
mitted to sons than to daughters, and that the latter, without 
being themselves diseased, transmit the condition to their chil- 
dren, even though they be married to perfectly healthy men. 
The sufferers are generally very prolific, otherwise, as most of 
them die early, the disease would disappear of itself. The results 
are the most fatal when the wife is diseased. Similar examples 
of reversion are found in great numbers in medical literature. 
The highest grade of latent heredity, or reversion, is Atavism 
(from atavus, ancestor), in which not some, but thousands of 
generations and vast periods of time are passed over, and which 
shews the most wonderful and, until now, the most insoluble 
natural_phenomena known. In fact we are at present acquainted 
with no pathological cases thereof, at least not with certainty, 
although it is probable that some such exist ; but there are some 
striking instances on the physiological side. Thus, all the races 
of domesticated pigeons spring originally from the wild rock- 
pigeon (Columba livia), which has, as distingrishings marks, slaty- 
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blue wings with two black bars ; among domesticated pigeons of 
the most various colorings individuals are occasionally born 
which have blue wings with black bars, thus reverting to the 
original type. When here and there single individuals of the ass 
race shew striped legs, we have a similar instance of reversion to 
the type of the wild Abyssinian ass, or to the original zebra-like 
ancestor from which descends our domesticated donkey. So also 
is the tendency to stripes of the house-cat a case of atavism. Yet 
more striking is the well-known fact that from time to time foals 
are born which, instead of one hoof, possess three hoof-bearing 
toes, or a middle hoof with two smaller separate side-hoofs, thus 
shewing a characteristic of the long extinct ancestor of the horse- 
race, the Hipparion of the Tertiary period. The occasionally 
striped coloring of the back, shoulders, or legs must be regarded 
as a reversion to that ancient extinct ancestral form from which 
all the present kinds of horses have developed. In similar 
fashion we not unfrequently find teeth or rudiments of teeth in 
embryonic birds, atavistic remembrances of their far-off ances- 
tors, the toothed birds of the Jurassic period. The common 
experience that our cultivated fruits and vegetables, despite the 
long period during which they have been improved, always under 
bad cultivation shew a tendency to revert to the type of the 
original wildlings, is also a result of atavistic influence. In our 
own race, the human, there is no lack of a number of bodily 
peculiarities which are results of atavistic transmission from the 
time lying behind us in dim twilight; such are the muscles of 
the external ear, the semilunar fold of the eye, the animal-like 
shape of human milk teeth, the vermicular appendage, the ten- 
dency to polydactylism. All these, and many similar cases, shew 
the mighty and almost incredible force of heredity which, while 
on the one side it has clung fast to the original forms and charac- 
teristics with marvellous tenacity, at the same time on the other 
hand strives to render permanent every fortuitous improvement, 
every influence on the individual or on the race. Haeckel very 
rightly, therefore, distinguishes between a conservative or main- 
taining, and a progressive or advancing heredity, the former 
tending always towards the maintenance, the latter towards the 
improvement of the existing state. 

The phenomena of atavism are so marvellous, that all learned 
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men and writers who have had opportunity of investigating them 
have not been able to refrain from expressing their extreme sur- 
prise. Montaigne (1533—1592) expressed his astonishment in 
citing a case given by Plutarch, not in itself at all probable, of 


. inheritance of complexion to the fourth generation, and Darwin 


himself at the end of a chapter on “Inheritance and Reversion,’’! 
Says: 

“The fertilised germ of one of the higher animals, subjected as it is 
to so vast a series of changes from the germinal. cell to old age—inces- 
santly agitated by what Quatrefages well calls the towrbillon vital—is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful object in nature. It is probable that hardly 
a change of any kind affects either parent, without some mark being left 
on the germ. But on the doctrine of reversion, as siven in this chapter, 
the germ becomes a far more marvellous object, for, besides the visible 
changes which it undergoes, we must believe that it is crowded with in- 
visible characters, proper to both sexes, to both the right and left side of 
the body, and to a long line of male and female ancestors separated 
by hundreds or even thousands of generations from the present time ; and 
these characters, like those written on paper with invisible ink, lie ready 
to be evolved whenever the organisation is disturbed by certain known or 
unknown conditions.” 


We will now turn to synchronous or homochronous inheri- 
tance, termed by Darwin “inheritance at corresponding periods 
of life,” in which the results of heredity are not at once apparent, 
but are seen for the first time at a definite life-period. Thus 
inherited tuberculosis or consumption as arule first appears in 
later youth or early middle age, while St. Vitus’ dance is 
inherited in early youth or childhood, the apoplectic habit in 
old age, the tendency to premature baldness or early greyness 
between thirty and forty years of age. The disposition is there, 
but it remains latent or slumbering until caused to develop by 
certain outer or inner influences, or certain bodily conditions 
brought about in the course of years, and this development for 
the most part occurs at the period of life at which it became 
noticeable in parents or forefathers. Medical literature abounds 
in cases of this kind, of which here we will only mention a few 
of the most striking. 

Dr. Stewart knew four brothers who from the age of 12 
suffered from periodical headaches, returning almost each week. 





1“ Animals and Plants under Domestication.” Ed. 1875, pp. 35, 36. 
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The father, uncle, grandfather and great-uncle has suffered in 
similar fashion, and with all they ceased between 44 and 54 years 
of age. The female members of the family escaped. Dr. Sedg- 
wick records a case in which two brothers, like their father and 
their maternal grandfather, became deaf in their fortieth year. 
Blindness yields yet more startling examples. In one family, 
also cited by Sedgwick, this became hereditary throughout three 
generations, and not less than thirty-seven children and grand- 
children became blind between the ages of 17 and 18. In 
another instance, mentioned by Lucas, blindness supervened at 
the age of 21 ina father and his four children; in yet another 
a woman became blind at the age of 34, her daughter at 19, and 
her three grandchildren at 13 and 11. 

Synchronous heredity is specially noticeable with insanity, 
which, as already stated, is distinguished for its strong tendency 
to become hereditary. The famous mad-doctor, Esquirol, gives 
many striking examples, among others the cases of a grandfather, 
father, and son, who all committed suicide at 50 years of age. 
Pierry mentions a whole family whose several members became 
insane at the age of 40. In the famous porcupine family, of 
whom we shall speak again next month, their remarkable 
deformity appeared at the like age in father and sons, about nine 
weeks after birth. 
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(To be continued.) 











Peeps through a Microscope. 
a 

AMONG the most interesting and instructive creatures introduced 
to us by the microscope is a very far-off ancestor, who is yet 
allied with curious closeness to our own organism, and who 
throws much light on its minute structure. I allude to the 
Ameeba, which in its form, habits, and behavior resembles so 
nearly the white corpuscles swimming about in our blood, and 
which suggests, as we shall see, some helpful thoughts on the 
action of individual cells in those great cell-aggregations which 
we name higher animals. 

The Ameeba is not very easy to get, nor is he very easy to see 
after we have got him. We shall find him a sluggish sort of being, 
very different from our swift-darting Infusoria of last month. In 
order to obtain some for examination,! take a little piece of raw 











1 Mr. Belton always has some on hand, I think. 
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meat and put it in a capsule with some water; leave it exposed to 
the air and sunshine (if there is any), and let a few pieces of 
thread hang with their ends in the water. After about a week 
lift out one of the pieces of thread, and lay the end in a drop of the 
water on a slide, covering as usual, and search with a } objective 
(preferably) foran Ameeba. It may be round, oblong, or irregularly 
stellate, as it chances, resembling, with these qualifications, Fig. 1. 





Fic. 1. 
(After ITaeckel.) 


It is only, however, in rarely fortunate cases that so many pro- 
trusions of the boy are visible; A and B, of Fig. 2, present its 
more usual appearance ; and even with respect to these I must 
warn the novice that the dark outline of the body is not nearly 
so evident in the reality as in the pictures. 





Bra, 2. 
(After Gegenbaur.) 


(The details of structure now to be noted will be seen best 
by changing the objective to an !). An Ameeba is merely a piece 
of protoplasm, without any permanent wall; a nucleus is visible, 
round this a mass of granular protoplasm, the endosare, and 
without the endosare a clear hyaline portion, the ectosarc. In 
this ectosare is a contractile vesicle. If the Ameeba is steadily 
watched for a few minutes it will be found to change its shape; 
H 
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slowly one part of the ectosare bulges out, and then the granular 
endosare runs into the prolongation thus formed; sometimes 
the whole body is drawn along after the new extension o1 
pseudopodium (false foot), and so the Amceba progresses ; some- 
times the extension merely adheres to a particle of food, is 
retracted, pulling the food with it, so that the food passes through 
the. yielding ectosarc into the interior of the body, and when 
the nutritive part is absorbed the useless portion is extruded 
through the ectosarc, the latter allowing the solid matter to pass 
through without fracturing, and closing again behind it: such 
portions of ingested food may be perceived in Fig. 2. The 
Ameba multiplies by fission, and sometimes, but not always, 
becomes encysted before it thus reproduces itself. 


Low and insignificant as the Ameba may seem, he, or his 
first cousin, has yet played a great part in the history of our globe ; 
for imagine an Ameba invested with a firm coat in which should 
be laid down fine particles of calcareous salts; imagine long 
thin pseudopodia thrust out through minute holes in the shelly 
covering thus formed, and we have a Foraminifer, the minute 
but mighty architect of vast portions of our globe. For millions 
upon millions of them crowded the strange silent oceans in the 
far off youth of the world, and the “fine rain of their siliceous 
and calcareous hard parts” (Huxley) fell for ages through the 
water to the ocean floor, forming vast strata that were slowly 
changed into the various kinds of calcium rocks, as marble and 
limestone and chalk, and of siliceous, as clay and slate. Dr. 
Huxley tells us: 


‘© ‘he remains of Foraminifera have been detected in the limestones of all 
epochs as far as the Silurian, and Ehrenberg discovered that an old 
Silurian greensand, near St. Petersburg, is composed of casts of Forami- 
nifera just such as are now being formed in the Gulf of Mexico. And if 
the Hozoon canadense be, as it appears to be, nothing but an encrusting 
form of Foraminifer, the existence of these organisms is carried back to an 
epoch far beyond that at which any other evidence of life has yet been 
found. So that it is possible that as Wyville Thomson has suggested, the 
enormously thick ‘azoic’ slaty. and other rocks, which constitute the 
Laurentian and Cambrian formations, may be to a great extent the 
metamorphosed products of Foraminiferal life.” 


Now, these Laurentian rocks are more than 30,000 feet in 
thickness, and stretch over an area of 200,000 square miles. The 
Cambrian vary much in thickness, two groups in Wales having 
respectively a depth of 6,500 and of 6,000 feet; a third of 3,000. 
Similar strata are found in Bohemia, Sweden, Norway, the United 
States, and Canada. If anyone wants to catch a glimpse of the 
vast age of our earth, let him try and imagine the time needed 
for the insignificant Foraminifer to build these great tracts of 
rocks, and then let him read in Lyell: 


“It appears to have grown one layer over another, and to have formed 
reefs of limestone as do the living coral-building polyp animals... . . 
On this oldest of known organic remains Dr. Dawson has conferred 
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the name of Hozoon canadense; its antiquity is such that the distance 
of ‘time which” separated it from the Upper Cambrian period, or 
that of the Potsdam limestone, may, ‘says Sir W. Lagan, be equal 
to the. time which elapsed between the Potsdam sandstone and the 
nummulitic limestones of the. Tertiary period.” 


So much for the past. Let us see what help our Ameeba can 
give us in the present. Wind.a piece of string very tightly round 
one finger, and when the end is red and a little swollen, prick it 
with a clean needle; let a small drop of blood fall on a slide and 
cover carefully, and study with } objective. There will be a 
number of. yellowish red bodies- rolling about in all directions, 
and gradually these will-gather themselves into rowleaua, leaving 
spaces between. In these spaces will be noticed some colorless 
bodies, granular,and sometimes (but rarely) showing a nucleus; 
(A drop of acetic acid will bring out the nucleus, but will kill 
the corpuscle.) If.-one of these is. carefully watched it will be 
seen to send out pseudopodia, and to behave like an Ameeba. It 
can be fed—with carmine, indigo, aniline blue, or milk—and 
ingests and extrudes food-particles just as does an Ameeba. But 
to see this well it is better:to use a frog’s or a newt’s blood instead 
of human, as it is easier to. keep the corpuscles alive, while they, 
are just the same in appearance as those in our own blood,. Kept, 
they will be found to reproduce themselves by fission. The great 
difference between the Ameceba and the colorless blood corpuscle 
is as to the media in which they live. The Amceba swims: in 
water, the corpuscle swims in serum, and is perfectly happy 
swimming therein, outside or inside the body. It moves, feeds, 
reproduces itself—in a word, it dives. It has its own independen} 
life while doing its work to maintain the common life of the 
body, “independent” as far as such a word can ever be used of 
a living thing, since every one of such is dependent on the. life 
conditions surrounding it. 

Yet further. As the complicated living forms of the world 
may be traced backwards into simpler and simpler organisms till 
we reach that earliest form, the Hozoon canadense, so can the 
complicated form of the human being be traced backward -to a 
condition in which it is wholly composed of simple nucleated 
cells, exactly resembling the colorless corpuscles. And . while 
very many of these modify, very many of them also remains 
Where work has to be most actively performed these Ameeba-like’’ 
cells are present. What is secretion but the action of such cells; 
taking out.of the blood the particles they require, ingesting them: 
just as does the Amoeba, extruding the useless part just as does: 
the Ameeba, and retaining the portion needed for the life of the 
cell? We.call the latter part the “secretion,” and there is danger 
lest the new term should mask the essential identity of the 
feeding of the Ameeba and the feeding of the glandular cell. 

This marvellous unity in Nature, this reappearance of ‘the 
lowest forms in the highest, this strangely close connexion which 
makes all living things one family—this it is, I think that lends 
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such fascination to biological study, and that makes the micro- 
scope no longer a thing of glass and metal, but the fairy whose 
wand reveals to us a new and exquisite world. 
ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 








Che clase Orders in the Church of Rome. 


———_——>_ — 

A FEW months after the Franco-Prussian war and the terrible 
tragedies that succeeded it in Paris, I went to that city for the 
third time for educational purposes. I was staying in a French 
house (either hotel or pension, at the desire of the individual 
inmates), chiefly frequented by Roman Catholic foreigners. 
One evening we were discussing, as we often did, the courses of 
free lectures then being given, and the various other changes in 
the educational systems for young people of these later days. I 
remarked: “Changes were inevitable of some sort or another. 
Parents could not continue to send their young people to con- 
vents or monasteries for education after the discoveries, in this 
city, of the Communists.” My observation fell like a bomb-shell ; 
there was evidently a sudden shock, and it was followed by a 
silence of some minutes. Then a lady asked rather faintly : 
“What discoveries?” I answered: “The discovery of a subter- 
ranean passage between one of the principal convents and a 
monastery—also of nuns confined and chained in dungeons.” 
Exclaimed another lady : “ Madame, we did not expect a repeti- 
tion of Protestant inventions from you.” 

I persisted earnestly : “ But, ladies, these cannot be inventions. 
The episode of the entrance of the Communist army, or some 
part of it into this convent, and all particulars of the affair were 
related in our leading journal, the Zimes, and no contradiction 
ever appeared, although the account naturally created much ex- 
citement.” Answered one of my auditors: “Madame, our 
Church never descends to bandy words about such tales. She 
stands, and all her institutions stand, unharmed, despite the vilest 
calumnies, and here is her amply sufficient answer.” 

I was beginning : “ But the suppression of convents in Italy 
and the modifications in the rules of close Orders” when my 
audience rose en masse, and politely but significantly bade me 
“good-night.” It is the invariable rule among Roman Catholics 
(I speak here only of the laity) not to discuss beyond a certain 
point with an outsider their doctrines or institutions, and I knew 
it well, but I have an inherited sympathy with their Church in 
many things, and many friends among her members ; hence it is 
ever a freshly-renewed disappointment when they decline to 
recognise my truly unprejudiced attitude among them. 

, Ll was standing musing over my vexation whena young French 
girl who had been present returned to the room, and coming close 
up to me whispered : “It was all true, madame ; the soldiers of 
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the Commune did enter that convent, and they found what you 
said.” Then she kissed me hastily and slipped away. This girl 
was a great favorite of mine, belonging to a family of idealistic 
Communists who, with their elevated and beautiful principles of 
universal brotherhood, are widely different from the pictures—I 
would rather say libellous caricatures—drawn as typical Com- 
munists for the English public. I write this deliberately, although 
I know their system to be as practically impossible now as the 
literal carrying out of the injunctions of the “Sermon on the 
Mount,” and for the same reason. They are both prophetical in- 
spirations of guileless, loving hearts, and when universal love 
reigns, universal brotherhood will be the law; but without the 
first, how should the second be possible ? 

The day after I told my little friend that I should much like 
to meet one of those who had actually been through the subter- 
ranean passage that had been in question, feeling how important 
in such a case was first-hand evidence. She replied that her 
brother could give it to me, but that he, with all those who had 
taken active parts in the reign of the Commune, was out of 
reach ; another inmate told me, serving his time in the galleys. 
Great, therefore, was my surprise when a few days later the 
mother of the young girl asked me if I would like to go 
with her that night to one who would give me the informa- 
tion I desired, and on our way in the late darkness of a summer 
night, confided that she was conducting me to herson. We drove 
to a part of Paris quite unknown to me, into a street of very high 
houses, in one of the highest apartments of which the young man 
had been for months concealed.- “And what of the famous 
French police ?” I asked. I was answered: “It is they who pro- 
tect him ; do you not know there are many Communards among 
them ?” 

On reaching the apartment I was introduced to a very hand- 
some and distinguished-looking young man, surrounded har- 
moniously with interesting and beautiful things, chiefly in the 
artistic line. He was an artist, and obtained his living by painting, 
with so much about him that suggested topics of interest that for 
some time my curiosity respecting nuns and monks was quite 
forgotten. 

I asked why he did not come to England and pursue his ari 
there, like so many others of his countrymen in political trouble. 
He answered that he had, in fact, been invited and offered work, 
but that he did not speak English and had all he loved best round 
him there, so he preferred to lie perdu where he was till quieter 
times. 

Only after being pleasantly and hospitably entertained for 
more than an hour did the object of my visit occur to me, and 
then it was with extreme reluctance that I introduced the subject. 
The young man’s devotion to what was pure and beautiful in art, 
his loving relations with his mother, the honesty and simplicity 
of his conversation and his surroundings, all made my proposed 
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inquiries seem like bringing an unwholesome and nauseous current 
of bad gas into a pure atmosphere. Besides, I knew the mother 
and sister to be Catholics, although of a liberal sort, and I reflected 
that probably the young man was the same, and this would 
make his evidence unwilling, if he vouchsafed it at all. But my 
anxiety was in the interests of truth, and for that one must dare 
all, so I began point-blank: “ Monsieur, I am sorry to trouble you 
on so unpleasant a subject, but will you be good enough to tell 
me whether you were one of those who entered a convent in this 
city and found it connected by a subterranean passage with a 
monastery ?” He answered briefly: “I was, madame.” I pur- 
sued: “ But probably the passage was disused and only had been 
made in ancient times with some other object?” He shrugged 
his shoulders and replied: “That I cannot tell, madame, but it 
was in good order ; we went through it.” 

I asked further: “And did you find nuns chained in dun- 
geons as was stated in the English paper?” He replied: “ Yes, 
there were two or three. I believe they were lunatics, possibly 
dangerous ones. We sent them to a hospital.” I made no more 
enquiries, and he did not volunteer further information, nor, 
in truth, did I want it. I desire truth above all things, but I 
have no appetite for scandal. 

For years I have refrained from making any use of his 
evidence for fear of bringing him into political trouble ; but now 
that he is numbered among the most peaceful and flourishing 
of the citizens of an established Republic, and his sweet sister 
is: safe amongst the dead, 1 think it my duty to make public 
this incident of my life. Nunneries and monasteries are multi- 
plying in this land of ours, and it is time that the necessity for 
Government inspection of these should cease to be considered 
as the mania of a few narrow-minded ultra-Protestant people. 
And a fact of this kind needs so little comment that I will only 
add a recent observation of a Catholic friend of mine, which 
throws a curious side light upon it. He has often tried to 
convert me to his faith, sincerely believing it would add to my 
happiness here and secure it hereafter, and I feel therefore 
sincerely grateful for his efforts. 

One day I related the foregoing to him. He said, after a long 
pause: “Ido not like the close orders, but it is not an essential 
matter for us all to agree about these institutions, The Church 
of Rome, more than any other, pleads with and incites her mem- 
bers to lead holy lives; more beautiful, self-sacrificing ones 
cannot be found than amongst her saints. On the other hand, 
she has a wise indulgence for human nature, and an immense 
pity for its frailties.” 

So far I agree with my friend—hence the secret of her world- 
wide sway, her eternal attraction. C. B. X. 
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THERE has been, during the past month, a Bismarck-created 
scare as to possibilities of war between Russia on the one hand, 
and Austria and Germany on the other. The temporary panic 
has died away, or at any rate has lessened; but the causes for 
grave mistrust pointed out last month are, unfortunately, in no 
<legree diminished. 

THE strange suicide of the Austrian ambassador, and the 
death, at the Ville d’Avray, of M. Léon Gambetta, made a sorry 
ending in Paris for 1882, and served to damp the festivity with 
which a Frenchman strives to brighten the jour de l’an in the 
gayest city of the world. The comments in some of the German 
papers as to Gambetta’s death lessening the probabilities of war 
between the German Empire and the French Republic, and the 
replies in one or two of the Paris journals, serve to show the 
unsatisfactory manner in which two over-armed countries are con- 
tinually watching each other. Our news of M. Grévy’s health 
gives serious cause for disquietude. Any sudden vacancy in the 
Presidential chair would be mischievous to the stability of the 
Republic. The trial of the Anarchists at Lyons shows blundering 
on the part of the Government in attacking the ghost of the 
{nternational, but unfortunately also shows that the party with 
which Prince Kropotkine works is a party very reckless in its 
use of violent means. Those whom the Gods will destroy they 
first drive mad, and this may account for the manifesto of 
Prince Jerome. 

IN Spain the Republican party—which ten years ago regarded 
itself as controlling the future of the country—has received a severe 
shock by the secession of some of its ablest and most prominent 
leaders. Senor Castelar, the poet-orator of Spanish Republi- 
canism, is still in front; but it is not given to many men to stand 
twice as chief ruler in one life. 

AT home the Ministry has changed without improving. To 
shuffle and shift Mr. Childers, Lord Hartington, Lord Kimberley, 
and Mr. Dodson from one post to another hardly seems enough 
to make even a timid Liberal jubilant. It is good that Sir Charles 
Dilke should bein the Cabinet; butif he has been a good Foreign 
Under-Secretary, it is not good to take him from a post for which 
he was so well fitted by his special acquirements. I am not one 
of those approving the Foreign Office Policy in Egypt, and there- 
fore should be glad if I could believe that Sir Charles Dilke had 
not allowed his friendship with Gambetta to unduly influence 
England’s action in favor of the Joint Control. As President of 
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the Local Government Board, it is to be hoped that the answers 
to Mr. Hopwood and to Mr. P. A. Taylor may not be shaped on 
the lines which were justifiable enough as replies to Messrs. 
Ashmead Bartlett, McIver, e¢ hoc genus omnes. Lord Derby’s 
accession as Colonial Secretary scarcely rejoices me. It brings 
neither strength nor promise. The noble earl belonged to Mr. 
Disraeli’s Cabinet when the “scientific frontier” theory was 
propounded, and Sir Bartle Frere arranged piously for the smiting 
of the Zulus. 


THE land agitation in Scotland is extending beyond the limits 
suggested at the Farmers’ Alliance meetings, and symptoms are 
prevalent of disposition on the part of the poor tenants to take 
the law into their own hands. The land question will soon be a 
battle question in Scotland, as it has been in Ireland; and in 
England, too, it is coming to the front, as in both Erin and Scotia. 
The memorial of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, presented 
last month to the Government, boldly presses several of the 
points covered by the programme of the Land Law Reform 
League as promulgated at the St. James’s Hall Conference in 
February, 1880. 


THE ill-advised seizure of newspapers in Ireland, and the 
fresh prosecutions for sedition in that country, serve to remind 
us how far the Irish Question is still from settlement. The Land 
Law of 1881, and the Arrears Act of 1882, are neither of them 
magical means for suddenly effacing the memory of the wrongs 
they are intended to remedy and prevent. The verdicts of juries 
do not seem to have been influenced by the murderous attack on 
Mr. Field, whose cowardly assailants still escape justice, unless, 
indeed, they may be amongst the batch recently arrested on 
the charge of conspiring to murder Government officials. The 
riotous opposition of so-called Irish “nationalists” to Michael 
Davitt, at Oldham, is not easily explicable. Surely Irishmen 
must indeed be hard to satisfy for whom Davitt does not go far 
enough. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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— 
Dr. HALDERMAN, of Columbus, U.S.A., has published an 
account of the brain of a mulatto, Washington Napper, who died 
in hospital, aged 45. The Lancet gives the following details - 
‘His brain was found to weigh 683 0z., nearly 5 oz. more than the 
famous brain of Cuvier. His height was 6ft.; his limbs are said 
io have been ape-like in length ; his head was massive, lips thick, 
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lower jaw prominent, but his forehead large and well developed. 
He had been a slave until the year 1862, and had never been re- 
garded as particularly intelligent ; he was illiterate, but is said to 
have been reserved, meditative, and economical.” 


THE brain of M. Gambetta was found to weigh 1,100 grammes, 
or not quite 39 ounces. As against this abnormally light brain, 
it is stated that the structure was very fine and that the third 
convolution, associated by M. Broca with the faculty of speech, 
was exceptionally developed. This lightness of brain may 
explain the fact that his remarkable physical daring and 
oratorical power were not supported by any strong indications 
of great intellectual grasp, learning, or foresight, and also that 
he was influenced, much to his own detriment, by a number 
of those who gathered round him in the days of his success. 


FROM a most interesting report on the loss of life in India 
by poisonous snakes, written by Mr. J. Fayrer, and printed in 
No. 687 of Nature, we learn that, in 1880, 19,060 persons and 
2,536 cattle were killed by snakes, and in 1881, 18,610 persons 
and 2,032 cattle. Government offers rewards for the destruction 
of venomous snakes, and in 1880, 212,776 snakes were killed, 
in 1881, 254,968. 


ATTEMPTS are being made to alter the arrangement that the 
British Association shall meet in Canada in 1884. 


M. CARLET, at the Académie des Sciences de Paris, has read 
an interesting paper on the Zingis piri, one of the Hemiptera 
which is among the worst scourges of pear-trees. M. Carlet 
points out that the Tingis larve, nymphe, and adults are found 
on the lower face of the pear-leaf, ze, on the side on which 
stomata are most numerous. The excreta of the insects accumu- 
late and gradually cover the stomata, and whitish specks appear 
on the upper surface of the injured leaves. The leaves then only 
very imperfectly fulfil their double function of respiration and of 
the formation of chlorophyll, and the health of the whole tree is 
in consequence totally destroyed. The eggs are introduced into 
the parenchyma of the leaf in spring, and if at that time all leaves 
which have thus suffered are destroyed (they are easily recog- 
nisable), M. Carlet thinks that pear-cultivators might successfully 
war against a foe which has hitherto defied all attempts to extir- 
pate it. 

M. PASTEUR reports a series of experiments directed to the 
prevention of the “red evil ”—the pneumo-enteritis of Dr. Klein 
—in pigs. He alleges that the disease is due to a Microbe closely 
allied to that which causes fowl cholera, shaped like the figure &, 
and easily cultivable outside the body. M. Pasteur has inoculated 
the pig with the mild (cultivated) form, and has found it thereafter 
proof against the disease. He considers that further experiments 
are necessary in confirmation of those already performed. 


M. GAUDRY has furnished to the Académie des Sciences an 
outline of a great work he has in preparation on: the “Chains of 
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Life in the Animal World.” For the last twenty-eight years he 
has been carrying on geological investigations, and has collected 
a huge mass of facts bearing on the development of the phyla of 
the animal kingdom. With most scientists of the present day, he 
holds that division into the lowest forms of the various phyla 
occurred very early in the life-history of the world, and that we 
shall find various lines along which development proceeded inde- 
pendently. 


At a late meeting of the California Academy of Sciences, Mr. 
John O. Lemmon reported the results of a summer’s tour of 
botanical exploration through the mountain ranges along the 
Mexican frontier of Arizona. Among his discoveries were two 
or three varieties of indigenous potatoes, found growing abun- 
dantly in high mountain meadows surrounded by peaks attaining 
a height of 10,000 feet above the sea-level. The tubers were 
about the size of walnuts. Mr. Lemmon brought home a supply, 
which will be carefully cultivated. It will be interesting to note 
the progress of the improvement made by cultivation, and we 
may look for several new varieties of this all-important vegetable. 


Mr. A. H. Keane, in Nature, (No. 689) gives an account of 
Krao, the “Human Monkey,” now being exhibited by Mr. 
Farini at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster. Mr. Keane states 
that Krao presents “some abnormal peculiarities, but they are 
scarcely of a sufficiently pronounced type to justify’ the name 
bestowed upon her. The following description is given of 
her physical characteristics :— 


**The head and low forehead are covered down to the bushy eyebrows 
with the deep black, lank, and lustreless hair, characteristic of the 
Mongoloid races. The whole body is also overgrown with a far less 
dense coating of soft black hair about a quarter of an inch long, but 
nowhere close enough to conceal the color of the skin, which may be 
described as of a dark olive-brown shade. The nose is extremely short 
and low, with excessively broad nostrils, merging in the full pouched 
cheeks, into which she appears to have the habit of stuffing her food, 
monkey-fashion. Like those of the anthropoids her feet are also pre- 
hensile, and the hands so flexible that they bend quite back over the 
wrists. The thumb also doubles completely back, aud of the four 
fingers, all the top joints bend at pleasure independently inwards. 
Prognathism seems to be very slightly developed, and the beautiful 
round black eyes are very large and perfectly horizontal. Hence the 
expression is on the whole far from unpleasing, and not nearly so ape- 
like as that of many Negritos, and especially of the Javanese ‘ Ardi,’ 
figured by me in Nature, vol. xxiii., p. 200. But it should be mentioned 
that when ina pet, Krao’s lips are said to protrude so far as to give her 
* quite a chimpanzee look.’” 


Mr. Keane considers that if the history given of the finding 
of Krao be true, she “acquires exceptional scientific importance.” 


HERR BUNSEN, of Heidelberg, has been elected to the coveted 
honor of a Foreign Associateship of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. He will worthily fill the chair from which death 
removed Herr Wohler. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY: WINTER EXHIBITION.—It was a 
happy thought to bring together the works of Messrs. Lawson and 
Tadema. The pictures of the living artist are so harmoniously in 
contrast with those of his fellow, who lives, alas! only in his 
paintings and our memories. Tinged almost always with melan- 
choly, Cecil Lawson’s pictures are an “Il Penseroso” in colors, 
And yet he catches in all cases the touch of warmth and hopeful- 
ness that runs through Nature even in her most melancholy 
moods, as in “Il Penseroso” an echo of “L’Allegro” sounds. 
Kven under the wet moons of which he is so fond, the quiet pools 
are still aglow with the horizontal rays of the sun hardly gone 
down. Under the clouds that were but now heavy with rain, the 
hedges are glistening, and you seem to smell the renewed freshness 
of all leaves and flowers. Though the art of M. Alma-Tadema runs 
rather largely in the direction of carpets and columns, and the 
hypercritical might urge that he is too much given over to 
marble, his collected pictures bear well the strain of co-grouping. 
One does not grow weary even of the perennial bit of blue sky 
that peeps in at windows and through tree-branches again and 
again. There is much marble, but what wonderful marble ! 
He that watches steadily the little Hn repos will find the marble 
seat on which the woman rests grow into color, veining, and 
solidity under his eyes. And we are never tired of the massive 
men and women that move over smooth floors and among rounded 
pillars, and are so full of the calm sense of beauty of old time. , 





Mr. CHARLES HALLE is to be the new conductor of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, vice Sir Michael Costa. 





“COMRADES” AT THE COURT.—If you can only close your 
eyes to the impossibility of the central idea in “ Comrades,” I 
know of few plays more likely to blind those eyes with tears, 
Surmount the initial impossibility, and you are in the presence of 
a drama full of a noble pathos. It is very sadly human. In- 
deed, its second fault, if it have one, is that the painful interest 
is too sustained, and the mental strain becomes almost unbearable. 
To this result, doubtless the intention of the two dramatists, the 
grace and strength of Miss Marion Terry’s acting, and, above all, 
the exquisite finish and self-containment of Mr. Coghlan, mainly 
contribute. Miss Carlotta Addison, if only she could look older, 
would be almost as tear-moving as either of these two artists. 
Miss Erskin is excellent in a character most difficult of interpre- 
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_tation—a busybody, a matchmaker, a general manager of other 
people’s business, and, withal,a well-bred woman. Mr. Clayton is 
as excellent in one of those scenes between men only, of which he 
seems to have a partial monopoly. Mr. Mackintosh, as Tom 
Stirrup, reminds one of a picture by Mr. Marks: he is so full of 
humor, so full of character, so full of truth. 

“THE RIVALS,” AT THE VAUDEVILLE.— 

** Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 

Enobarbus’ words of Cleopatra would run in my mind as I wit- 
nessed the enactment of “The Rivals” once again, and laughed 
over Mrs. Stirling’s Mrs. Malaprop. The old Roman’s words are 
true alike of the comedy and of the actress. I take so much 
delight in the richness of the latter’s acting, that I seem almost 
ungracious when I say that her one blunder was in the acknow- 
ledgment of the recall by the audience ere the scene was ended. 
Such art as that of Mrs. Stirling causes an inartistic action 
such as this to be the more painful to art-lovers. Miss Emery 
looked the prettiest of stage pictures as Lydia Languish. Miss 
Alma Murray and Mr. Archer almost made those remorseless 
bores, Julia and Falkland, bearable. Mr. Henry Neville was as 
bad as anyone could be in Captain Absolute. His performance 
haunts me even now, like a nightmare. Captain Absolute was a 
polished gentleman, and he certainly never wore a waxed-down 
and whitened, but most perceptible, moustache. Mr. Thorne’s 
Bob Acres had ahumor of its own, but it is Mr. Thorne’s, not Bob 
Acres’. Messrs. Maclean and Farren were the best of the men. 
The latter was a Saul, the son of Kish, histrionically speaking. 
He was a head and shoulders above his fellows. His performance 
and that of Mrs. Stirling are two pieces of comedy acting over 
which we shall wag our heads with delight when the heads are 
grey, and it is our turn to say: “Ah! there was acting in my 
young days!” 

THE GLOBE.—Mrs. Bernard Beere is to be condoled with “in 
some measure.” Her first false start with Mr. Tennyson’s un- 
dramatic libel has been followed by an equally undramatic 
adaptation of “ Jane Eyre,” by Mr. Wills. Four acts are occupied 
in showing us how Jane falls in love with Rochester, discovers 
he is married, returns to him when he is in distress, hears the 
wife is dead, and accepts him as her husband. Voila tout. And 
even the method of dealing with these events, that would have 
been just enough for a quarter of the number of acts, is so crude 
that one is strengthened in the conviction that such success as 
Mr. Wills has had in his capacity of playwright has been due 
rather to the dramatic instincts of those with whom he has 
worked than to his own powers. In his new piece, such collabo- 
ration as that of which I speak apparently has been, and certainly 
is, wanting on the whole. Mr. Charles Kelly, despite severe 
indisposition, struggled bravely with the part of Rochester. Mrs. 
Bernard Beere was as fair to look upon as ever, and rose once, at 
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jeast, to a height of dramatic intensity such’as I have not hitherto 
seen her attempt to climb. But, after all, the one sensation left, 
save that of disappointment, is the memory of Miss D’Almaine’s 
appearance as the maniac wife of Rochester. I have heard 
nothing more horrible than her unearthly laugh. I have seen 
nothing more horrible than the swift, yet stealthy, passing from 
the secret door to the girl fallen prone, terror-smitten, the 
momentary hovering over her, the crouching and the feeling 
with strained, murderous fingers for the fair white throat. It is 
horrible. But it does not make “Jane Eyre” a drama. 


CoMEDY THEATRE.—“ Rip van Winkle ” is a comic opera, not 
a burlesque. To have burlesqued the graceful story that Wash- 
ington Irving, Dion Boucicault, and Joseph Jefferson have made 
so tender a memory to us, would have been almost as bad as bur- 
lesquing “ Hamlet.” Much of the gentle, simple pathos of the 
tale is retained, and the music of M. Planquette gives an added 
charm. Mr. Fred Leslie is delightfully fresh, and full of a rich, 
warm heartiness and kindliness. If, as is said, he has never seen 
Jefferson play Rip, his performance, excellent in any case, is a 
very thoughtful and finished piece of acting. It is nearly great. 
Mr. Brough is stolidly amusing as the Dutch landlord, and has 
added another phrase to the limited vocabulary of our gilded 
youth in his “ Chalik it up.” Miss Violet Cameron’s cold beauty 
is framed by two of the prettiest dresses that even theatrical eyes 
have seen. But Miss Cameron has now, thanks to no incon- 
siderable amount of painstaking, something more than beauty. 
Only two or three years ago, this young lady could neither act nor 
sing. She has worked splendidly, and now is an artist both in 
the musical and in the dramatic sense. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—“ Much virtue in ‘if.’” If the 
“Yellow Dwarf” had been ready on the night of December 30, if 
the music and the stage management had been as well directed as 
they now are, if Miss Linden would only sing in tune, if that 
terrible person, “the great Vance,” had never been born, or, at all 
events, thought of by Messrs. Reeve and Thompson, the spectacular 
extravaganza would have drawn immense audiences, and the 
management would have put money in their purse. Even after 
all these “ifs,” we havea kaleidoscope of exquisite and exquisitely 
harmonious colors, fair forms and fair faces, two most comical 
elephants, some excellent mandolin-playing by the two Hulines, 
two very beautiful ballets, in one of which nea, the flying 
fairy, not unaided by a wire rope, sweeps in long, graceful curves 
along or across the stage, from the flies to the boards, finally 
vanishing vertically in most astounding fashion. But the most 
rememberable thing of all is the dolls’ quadrille, danced by Mdlle. 
Rosa and the three Abrahams. It is delicious. The pure fun, 
the equally pure grace of it, a grace the more remarkable in that 
the rigidity and angularity of mechanical figures are never for a 
moment lost, the verve and keen sense of personal enjoyment on 
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the part of the young artists, and especially on the part of he 
pink doll, are, to my thinking, quite the best thing to be seen this 71 
early year. 

















« At the end of the e game, Ne, the King an and the Pawn ntehaet ito the bag.” — 


uscan Proverb, 





[All Communications with reference to Chess must be sent to Mr. B. G. Laws, 
413, Liverpool Road, N.} 





PROBLEM No. 2.—By W. R. Coe. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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Enicma No. 4.—By Dr. S. Goxp. 
Wuitrt.—King on QKt4; Queen bee: QB7: Bishops on KKt6 and 
QR7; Knight on KR3 5 pieces). 
Buack.—Ki ing on Q4; Bishop on QRsq; Knight on K7; Pawns on Q2 
' and K2 (5 pieces). 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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Entema No. 5.—By T. M. Brown. 

Wuaits.—King on QR3; Queen on Q8; Rooks on QBsq and KR5; 
Bishop on K2; Knights on QKt8 and Qsq; Pawn on QKt2 (8 
pieces). 

Buiack.—King on QR4; Rook on QKt3; Bishop on K4; Pawns on 
QR7, Q Kt 2 and 6, K 5 and 6 (8 pieces). 

White to play and compel Black to mate.in two moves. 


Entema. No. 6.—By B. Horwitz. 
Wuirt.—King on Q Kt 2; Pawns on Q R 2 and Q B 2 (8 pieces). - 
Buiack.—King on QR5; Pawns on Q Kt3 and 4 (3 pieces). ; 
White to play and win. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. S. (Brixton).—Many thanks for your encouragement. We shall always 
be pleased to receive your solutions. 

M. H. B. (Leicester).—Written you by post. 

J. T. R. (H. of S.)\—Thanks for your letter. You will find the method we 
adopt of recording solutions simpler than yours. 

W. G. (Westminster).—Many thanks for your contributions and promise 
of further assistance. 

C. S. (Stratford).—Glad to have solutions. We think you have mistaken 
the conditions of Enigmas 1 and 3. The solutions given this month will 
elucidate. 

8. L. (Crouch Hill).—The solution we give for Enigma No. 3 may lighten 
your darkness. Hope you will continue to forward solutions. 

F. F. B. (Matlock Bath).—Thanks for encouraging letter and promise of 
an early contribution. We will endeavor to effect the exchanges referred 
to, and are obliged for the suggestion. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Prostem No. 1.—By C. H. Coster. 
WHITE. BLack. 
1. Q to B6. 1. K takes P or (A). 
2. Pto R4. 2. Any move. 
3. Q mates accordingly. 
(A) 1. P takes P or (B). 
2. Qto K 5. 2. Any move. 
3. Q or P mates accordingly. 
(B) 1. Pto Kr4. 
2. Q to KB3 (ch)., 2. K to Rd. 
3. QtoR3. Mate. 
Entema No. 1.—By Pu. Kerr. 
WHITE. Buack. 
1. P takes P (en passant). 1. Any move. 
2. Kr or B mates accordingly. 
Enicma No. 2.—By W. A. SHINKMAN. 
WHiIte. BLack. 
1. Q to Q6. 1. K to K 6 or (A). 
2. R to Kr3 (ch). 2. B takes R, mate. 
(A) 1. K to B6. 
2. R to B3 (ch). 2. B takes R. Mate. 
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Entema No. 3.—By B. M. Next. 
White’s last move was K from Kt sq, capturing a Black Kt on Rsq, 
Black’s last move having been Kt from B7 to K8, discovering check ; 
whereupon White can give mate by Kt to K 3. 


Correct Sotutions of Prosiem 1 have been received from R. Sargeant, 
ane ae _ W. Geary, C. Slate, S. Lawther, R. Adair, C, R. W., and 
E. E. L. 

Estema No. 1, from W. Geary, 8. Lawther, and C. R. W. 

Eyiema. No. 2, from C. Slate, W. Geary, 8. Lawther, and C. R. W. 

Esiema No..3, from W. Geary. 

Some correspondents have sent only the key move to Proniem No. 1, 
or merely a minor variation. We should be pleased if they would furnish 
solutions a little more in detail. 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


Very scant is important news from the Chess world of late: The chief 
topic of interest is the projected International Congress which it is pro- 
poséd to hold in London early in the approaching spring. The anticipated 
amount of the necessary fund is £1,000; and, should this sum be collected, 
the Chess Congress will be the most extensive ever held. England has 
for many years been remiss in the encouragement of Chess by inaugurating 
international competitions; but now that British inertia has received an 
impulse, we feel confident the untiring energy of the promoters of the 
Tourney will ensure a marked success. 

Tue City or Loxpon Cusss Crus (Mouflet’s Hotel. Newgate St., E.C.)— 
The annual Autumn Handicap of this important Chess. institution has 
reached the conclusion of its first stage. ‘lhe remaining section of the 
Handicap will decide the order in which the following seven players are 
to take the prizes : Messrs. J. Gladwell, E. P. Griffiths, J. Hooke, H. 8. 
Leonard, B. G. Laws, J. J. Scargill, and C.J. Woon. The conclusion is 
expected late in February. Meanwhile another Handicap will be started 
upon the same principles. This excellent club never stands still for the 
want of some novelty to interest its members, owing to the great enthusiasm 
of its genial secretary, Mr. G. Adamson. 

















FEBRUARY. 


‘Tus month being the herald of spring whose advent, as a sweet and a fair 
singer has assured us, has the effect :— 
“To send the shepherd to the hills, 
The ploughman to the plain,” 
should also ‘‘ send ”’ all who have a garden to cultiyate briskly to work. 
** The early bird,” we are assured, “ catches the worm.’ So will he who 
ts early up and-doing in his garden, taking advantage of “every shining 
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hour,” be the most likely to derive at once the greatest pleasure as well as 
profit out of its cultivation. In hinting at the operations that fall to be 
carried out in the garden from month to month, it is impossible in the 
space at our disposal to go into details. The most we can hope to do for 
our readers is to give a fillip to their memory. We cannot pretend to 
write much that is ‘“‘ new,” since our subject is as old as the dawn of 
civilisation—some of the routine work of the garden having, as we doubt 
not, engaged the attention of mankind in all ages and countries as soon as 
they emerged from savagery. And yet in these jog-trot operations, and 
in the results they effect, the intelligent observer and interested operator 
will find plenty of novelty. And were we called upon to defend or justif 
what we write in these pages, we could deem it sufficient to say that, with 
Henry James, Junr.: ‘“‘ We hold any writer sufficiently justified who is 
himself in love with his topic.” 


This month is a good time to arrange the vegetable garden for 
systematic cropping. What each space is to contain should be decided 
upon, making a change, if possible, from what was grown last on the same 
ground, as a proper attention to rotation of crops is an essential element 
of success. Where cottagers compete with their gardens for local and 
other prizes every attention should be given on their part to arrangement, 
which is one of the chief points of merit. When the ground is in order, 
and a fine day can be found towards the middle or end of the month, the 
crop of spring onions may be sown. We will suppose that the ground was 
dunged and deeply dug in the fall in preparation for these—in that case 
you will now only have to fork it over, breaking up all lumps as you 
proceed. ‘Then level the surface with your rake, and if you are to sow on 
beds, mark these off four feet wide with alleys on each side of fifteen 
inches wide. If you are to sow your seed broadcast on the bed one ounce 
of seed will cover eight square yards, and the same quantity will sow a 
drill of 150 feet in length. For the main crop many varieties are 
recommended. We name the following as being among the best: Blood 
Red, James’ Keeping, Strasbourg, and Danvers’ Yellow. For pickling a 
few may be sown at the end of May, and for this purpose we recommend 
the Early Silver Skinned and the Nocera. A good crop of onions is likely 
to be a desideratum of ‘‘ pith and moment ”’ to all who cultivate a garden, 
as they are such an esteemed adjunct in many culinary preparations. In 
their young stage, when taken as thinnings from the main crop, these 
can be utilised in various ways. They do not impart sweetness to the 
breath, as Bottom indicates in his advice to his brother players :— 


‘« And most dear actors, eat no onions nor garlick, 
For we are to utter sweet breath.” 


A little parsley, however, eaten after onions will sweeten the breath, or 
mitigate their offensive effects. A sowing of peas may be made some 
time this month. But, as a rule, we have found that the earliest sorts 
sown in the first week of March come in as soon as we can well expect 
them in our variable climate. We have sown Sangster’s No. 1 on the 
3rd of March, and gathered a dish from them on the 28th of May. 
The sowing of succession crops of peas, like all other vegetables, should 
be regulated by the demand. A sowing made every three weeks, will, as 
a rule, be found to keep up a good supply. A pinch of parsley seed may 
be sown. This seed is sometimes slow in vegetating. We have known it 
to remain six weeks in the soil without showing signs of moving, and then 
come up quickly. One ounce of parsley seed will sow fifty feet of drill, 
which may be drawn at the verge of a walk or alley where it serves as an 
edging. Carrots, cauliflower, lettuce, radishes, cabbage, etc., etc., may 
be sown where a little protection can be secured for them. If that is not 
I 
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available defer sowing till on in March. Fruit trees may still be planted 
in open weather. Finish at once all pruning of trees before the sap flows 
and the buds begin to swell. Rose stocks, briers and dog roses may be 
lifted from the woods, lanes and hedgerows, when found growing 
naturally, and placed in some odd corner of the garden, where they 
will be convenient to get at to be operated on when the season for budding 
them arrives. Most amateurs are likely to esteem their roses all the more 
when they perform this operation for themselves. How to set about it 
we will in season explain. Flower beds and borders should be dug over, 
and a dressing of well-rotted dung incorporated with the soil if required. 
If the beds are filled with bulbs or other flowering plants they will require 
protection in severe weather. If stocks, mignonette, asters, balsams, or 
cockscombs are wanted early a small pot of each may be sown in heat. 
Mignonette wants plenty of air after it vegetates. Stocks and asters also 
require light and air in plenty as they grow. Tulips, hyacinths and lily 
of the valley, etc., where they have filled their pots with roots, require to 
be fed well with liquid manure. Chrysanthemums done flowering should 
be kept growing (for cuttings), or divided into tufts. In the greenhouse 
(and, as Cowper says :— 


** Who loves a garden, loves a greenhouse, too,”) 


keep everything clean. Water as yet sparingly, taking care, however, that 
no plant suffers from want of it. Should any plants be infested with 
scale, as oleanders, camelias, orange trees, etc., etc., are apt to be, wash 
them with soft soap in tepid water, using a small brush. Geraniums, 
cinerarias, calceolarias, and the like require watching for green fly. To 
these pests no mercy must at any time be shown. It was all very well for 
Shakspere to make Portia praise the ‘‘ quality of mercy.”” Had he been 
@ gardener or an amateur florist, rather than the prince of poets and 
philosophers, and had he, in the capacity of either of the former, seen 
the objects of his most tender solicitude attacked—yea, eaten up before 
his eyes by these pests—he would have, we feel assured, made his fair 
creation, the gentle Portia, throw her fine and tender sentiments as to the 
** quality of mercy” to where he makes his other character, Macbeth, 
advise the throwing of physic, ‘‘to the dogs,” rather than have said of 
it:— 
“Tt is twice blessed— 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


No! At green fly even the genial bard of Avon would have felt con- 
strained to make his gentle Portia to have ‘‘ drawn the line,” and to have 
counselled against them ‘“‘eternal war,” if not also the cherishing of 
‘* eternal hate ;’”’ as creatures who are deaf to all persuasion waste no time 
in gentle methods, but exterminate at once these verdant yet insidious 
foes. For this purpose, shut up your house close; then put some red-hot 
cinders in a dish, say a flower pot, with a quantity of tobacco over the 
red-hot embers, and shut the dish inside, standing it on the path. Keep 
it there till every chink and cranny of the house is filled with smoke. 
After the fumigation, syringe with tepid water. This will also be required 
to be done with carnations, picotees, pinks, pansies, etv., in pots standing 
in cold frames, or wherever the fly attacks them. 


ErratuM.—In last month’s article at page 50, line 19 from bottom of 
page, read 20 feet for 2 feet. W. ELper. 
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Tue last report! of the Married Women’s Property Committee has been 
issued and is now on sale. It contains an interesting sketch of the 
various legislative changes in the status of married women since 1856, 
and gives the text of the Act of 1882. 


Mr. Yorke has written a book which is both useful and interesting.? 
He proves that the moral teaching termed Christian was not originated 
by Jesus of Nazareth, and collects a mass of pre-Christian quotations 
showing a very high moral level. Thus, to cite but one from Buddha: 
** All religion is contained in these three sentences—purify the mind; 
abstain from vice; practice virtue.’ Students will here find utilisable 
facts, dilettanti pleasant reading. 


Mr. Edwin Arnold completes his remarkable ‘‘ Oriental Triology ” 
with ‘‘ Pearls of the Faith.”’ This beautifully bound book consists of 
the most graceful poems on ‘the ninety-nine beautiful names of 
Allah.” Those who read them will understand why the faith of Islam 
holds its own, and why its followers so contemptuously reject Christianity. 


Mr, Ross has tried an ambitious subject in his ‘‘ Ariadne in Naxos,’’* 
and his muse’s wing is scarcely strong enough to bear her steadily 
through that Olympian air. It is Mr. Ross’s misfortune that his story 
with its Choros should in its arrangement, not in its melody, recall that 
exquisite poem, ‘‘ Atalanta in Caiydon.” Too much of the book is 
merely prose cut into lengths. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson has done a most useful work in publishing 
these ‘*‘ Chapters on Evolution.”*> They offer ‘ina popular and readily 
understood form, the chief evidences of the evolution of living beings,” 
and while these evidences are concisely laid before the reader, the 
conciseness never slips into lack of clearness. Dr. Wilson really gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the great subject with which he deals. 

Dr. Ludwig Biichner’s book on ‘‘ Force and Matter ”® is so well known 
that it is not necessary to do more than to mention that a cheap edition 
(2s. 6d., or by post, 2s. 10$d.) is now on sale. 








1 Report of the Married Women’s Property Committee. Congleton: Mrs. 
Wolstenholme Elmy, The Low. 

2? Notes on Evolution and Christianity. By J. F. Yorke. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 

3 Pearls of the Faith.” By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. London: Triibner 
and Co., Ludgate Hill. 

4« Ariadne in Naxos.” By R.S. Ross. London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate 
Lill. 

5 Chapters on Evolution. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., ete. London: Chatto and 
Windus, Piccadilly. 

6 «Force and Matter.” By Prof. Ludwig Biichner, M.D. London: Free- 
thought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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QUERIES 


(6). Wuere can I find an account of the most ancient skulls recognised 
as human ? 


(7). By whom are the copper mines on the north of Lake Michigan 
supposed to have been worked ? 


(8). I should be very much obliged if anyone can tell me where I shalt 
find the following : 
‘** Such strictures as these 
Could a learned Chinese 
Only read on some fine afternoon ; 
He would cry with pale lips, 
‘ We shall have an Eclipse, 
For a Dragon has seized on the Moon!’ ” 


NOTES. 

Some thirty feet of an old tower of the ancient monastery of Whiie 
Friars have been laid bare at the lower end of Bouverie Street. The 
masonry, by its great strength, clearly belongs to an age prior to the 
running up of shoddy houses by speculative builders. 


One of the most remarkable instances of foresight may be found in 
the history of John Adams, one of the early Presidents of the United 
States. When John Adams was a lad of nineteen he wrote, on October 
12th, 1755 :—‘* Soon after the Reformation, a few people came over to 
this new world for conscience-sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial inci- 
dent may transfer the great seat of empire to America, It looks likely 
to me; for if we can remove the turbulent Gallic (the French in Canada), 
our people, according to the exactest computation, will in another 
century become more numerous than England itself.” 


ANSWERS. 

(1). Ir is contenced that Mars, the Earth, and all other planets are 
constantly collecting meteoric dust, and that in the case of Mars probably, 
and of the Earth certainly, this addition has been largest in the Northern 
Hemisphere.—Y. Z. 

(2). Anglers say that fish are attracted to where the heron stands in 
the shallow water by the peculiar odor carried down the stream from the 
bird ; but is this true —Piscator Dubiens. 

(4). Three forms claim high antiquity: that of the older Hindu Vedic 
Hymns, the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the Chinese; possibly the 
Egyptian is the most ancient.—Neith. 

(5). The lines occur in Tennyson's ** Harold,” p. 135, Ed. 1877. 
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Prize Puzzles. 


——q>a-—— 
Tar Rules for Competition will be found in Our Corver for January. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A. MAN who uses tongue and brain 
‘lo save his comrades from the strain 
Of poverty’s long gnawing pain. 


Bs 


A seaport named in an ancient tale 
Of a prophet, very much “ like a whale.” 


2. 


Welcome am I to the honey-bee, 
Yet connected often with Araby. 


3. 


A discussion over which I rule 
Is surely trying to knave or fool. 


4. 


No rose am I, though I spring from hips ; 
No candle, though often I’m seen with dips ; 
No kiss, though I’m made by a pair of lips. 


Lococriru.—In the first division of the rhyme is the description of 
the hidden word as a whole. In the remainder twenty-one words are 
hidden which are composed only of letters found in the whole. Suppose 
spear were the hidden word: the first part would describe spear; the 
rest would describe words such as ape, spar, reap, asp, etc., each formed 
of letters contained in the word spear. 


Ladies, I’m reverend and rough, 
And sometimes obstinate enough ; 
Behold me in the fruitful field, 

For there man’s provender I shield ; 
In paintings seen ; on arrows borne ; 
But on a Jew the butt of scorn. 


Dissect my name and you will find 

A rugged beast of savage kind ; 

A color ; what’s for music nice ; 

What must be had, whate’er the price ; 
A word oft in errata seen ; 

What’s sometimes near a lady’s skin ; 
An offspring’s cry ; a little nail ; 

A place where arguments prevail ; 
What’s said of an uncovered head ; 

A place in which the sick are laid ; 
What joined with well is sometimes seen; 
A word that oft excites your spleen ; 

A plural verb; a slut; a fish; 

What's never said of a good dish ; 

To challenge ; and a date of time ; 
One skilled in ancient British rhyme ; 
Now add a word of entity, 

And one and twenty there will be. 
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TrRansPositions.—The letters of each of the following words can be 
re-arranged to form a single word, (1). Hard case. (2). In magic tale. 
(3). See a pug dog. (4). Made in pint pots. (5). Icall many sot. (6). 
A nice pet. 





ANSWERS. 


DovusBLe Acrostic. 
S pirillu M 
A ddi O 
M embe R 
U mbe L 
E ndiv E 
L ibert Y 
Licut 1.—One of the Bacteria which cause disease. Simoon and 
Scream cannot be accepted. 
Licut 3.—Masker cannot be accepted. 


Piantep Worps.—(l). Cockscomb. (2). Golden rod. (8). Damascus 
rose. (4). Hart’s tongue. (5). Pitcher Plant. (6). Fly-trap. 

(1). Wormwood cannot be accepted; a worm is notafowl. Comb is 
the name of a piece of wood ina ship. (2). Marigold is accepted, but the 
Puzzle Editor would point out that marrying gold does not necessarily 
exclude love. Rue is also accepted, but this does not exclude gold. The 
Puzzle Editor will probably grow more hard-hearted as solvers increase: 
innumber. (4). Forget-me-not is accepted. 


SquarRED WorpD.s 


¢ @ BS - ve a a oe ae 
Oo B O E ZUi&Fee 
zx O -? BB I WwDBOR E 
N BE D e.2 6 2: 8 & 
a's ’°s @ ft CG 
ss 2 32S FH CC A 


Several other solutions are sent and accepted, but above are the best.. 
Bright has proved very difficult to square, not unnaturally, but ‘‘ every 
man has his” square. Some solvers have not understood the problem set. 


TRANsPositions.—(1). Telegraph. (2). Astronomers. (3). Poorhouse. 
(4). Wealth. (5). Breath. (6). Penitentiary. 


Total marks possible, 30. 

26 marks.—Sero sed serio. Utile. 
22 marks.—Avit. 
21 marks.— Dubious. 
16 marks.—Sintram. 
11 marks.—Gentleman in the Dug-out, 

8 marks.—Croton. Winton. 

6 marks.—Non-plussed. Agnes. 


To CorrEsPonpdENTS.—Non-plussed. In a squared word each word must 
be right in itself. In a double acrostic each light must be solved. 
Croton. You have not squared the words: look at answer and you will 
see what is wanted. 
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A Greek Leqend. 


ON the hills of Olympus was dispute. Zeus, the father of Gods 
and men, sat listening on his throne; Eros lay weeping at his 
feet; Hera, the ox-eyed, sat gloomily in the background; Hermes 
stood by ready for flight, and listening eagerly to Pallas Athena, 
who vehemently urged on the assembled deities some decided 
course of action. 








The circumstances were these; Demeter, the fruitful earth- 
Goddess—called by the Latins Ceres, or Bona Dea, the good God- 
dess—had just embraced the knees of the cloud-compeller, and 
had craved his mighty aid, and she stood now waiting the answer to 
her appeal, and vowed by her corn and her golden fruit that famine 
should visit earth, and the high Gods fail of their accustomed 
offerings, if succor were not given her in her distress. For as her 
fair daughter Persephone wandered with her maidens over the 
plain of Enna, gathering the fragrant blossoms of that garden 
of Sicily, an earthquake had rent the ground at her feet, and 
from the yawning gulf had uprisen Aides, the dark ruler of the 
nether-world. He had leapt from his chariot, drawn by four black 
horses from whose nostrils darted fire, and clasping the shrieking 
maiden in his arms had carried her in a whirlwind across hill and 
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dale till he reached the Cyanian fount, and driving his chariot 
into the terrified waters they fled before the hoofs of his tramp- 
ling steeds, and opened a way for him to pass into the dark 
kingdom which he ruled. Near this fount had Demeter found 
her daughter’s veil, tear-sodden, and Arethusa the nymph revealed 








DEMETER’s Vow. 


to her the theft committed by dark Aides and the place of her 
sad child’s abode; for Aides had wedded Persephone, sore- 
weeping, and she dwelt now in the dim Elysian fields, and 
bewailed the fair sunshine and the cool, soft airs of earth. 

Thus had spoken Demeter, loud lamenting, and in vain had 
Zeus striven to win her favor for her enforced son-in-law, the 
mighty king of the shades and of all the dead. Then had grey- 
eyed Pallas Athena pleaded the mother’s cause, and in her wisdom 
she advised that if no food grown in the dim twilight of Aides’ 
realms had passed the earthly lips of Persephone, she should be 
free to re-ascend to the upper world and dwell as before in her 
mother’s home. And as she spoke Zeus bowed his mighty head, 
and Olympus shook and trembled at the awful sign of con- 
firmation. 

So Demeter fled earthwards in her dragon-chariot, and de- 
scended into the twilight and sought Aides in his gloomy halls. 
But lo! Persephone, as she walked through the Elysian fields, 
had seen a pomegranate, red and luscious, and plucking she had 
eaten thereof a seed ere she cast it from her in loathing, remem- 
bering the soil on which it grew. Therefore the mother returned 
weeping and hid herself away from all men’s eyes. Then famine 
spread her dark wings over the land, and the corn withered ere it 
was grown, and the fruit dropped unripened to the ground, for 
the mighty heart of the earth-Goddess was crushed within her, 
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and her face was turned away from the land she had made fertile 
with her smile. 

At length Zeus called to him Hermes, the swift-footed mes- 
senger of the Gods, and he bade him haste to Demeter and bid her 
seek Aides once again, and pray him to set his fair wife free six 
months out of each rolliag year, that so she might dwell in the light 
with her mother awhile, and then again brighten with her pre- 
sence the gloomy shades below ; and if Aides would listen to this 





WinG-Footep HERMEs. 


prayer, then would Zeus, as dowry for blue-eyed Persephone, 
bestow on her lord the fair Sicilian island where first his eyes had 
rested on the maid. So Hermes, wing-footed, hasted to Demeter 
and bade her once again seek to bring her daughter home. And 





AipEs. 


again Demeter sought the shades, and found Aides sitting lonely 
on his throne, with his three-headed hound beside him, mourning 
that Persephone would not be comforted. And when he saw the 
mother weeping, and the two fair women clasped in each other’s 
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arms, Aides sighed and bade his bride go earthward if she would, 
and for six months she should dwell in the sunlight, and for six 
months should reign in her husband’s halls; so should the earth 
be no longer sorrowful and famine should be scourged back to 
her icy“cave. ; 

And so it was. And each spring Persephone comes back to 
earth, and the flowers spring up to greet her, and the full ear and 
the golden fruit ripen under Demeter’s smile as she dwells by 
her daughter’s side. And when harvest is over, and Demeter has 
showered on mankind her blessed gifts, then Persephone quits 





DeEMETER’s GIFTS. 


‘the light of the sun and seeks her husband’s realms, dwelling in 
peace therein while the wild winds of autumn storm, and the snow 
and rain come down, until her voice from below wakes the violets 
and the snowdrops, her heralds, and when the cowslip bells are 
ringing, Persephone lifts her face to meet her mother’s kiss. 
ANNIE BESANT. 








Keal Heroes. 





* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 





I.—THOMAS PAINE. 
Part II. 

THE Americans having now gained the freedom for which they 
had so bravely struggled, Paine felt that they needed him no 
longer. ‘“ Where liberty is not, there is my country,” he had once 
said, and, true to his words, he went to help the people of 
France, who were then engaged in a life-and-death struggle for 
liberty. 

The French were following the great example of America. 
But France, for centuries past, had suffered miseries and injustice 
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such as America had never known. Therefore her cry for justice, 
for freedom, for equal rights for all men, was louder, fiercer, more 
terrible than that of America. It was such a cry as can only be 
called forth by centuries of oppression. Paine had won the love 
of the French nation by writing an eloquent book in defence of 
their Republic. This book has become world-famous. It is 
called “The Rights of Man.” In this work Paine proves, not 
only to the French, but to all thinking people, that freedom is 
within man’s grasp if he will but stretch out his hand. He 
reminds men that they are born free and with equal rights, and 
that only through the evil conditions of society have slavery 
and inequality arisen. 

“The Rights of Man” created such excitement, especially in 
England, that the English Government grew frightened and pro- 
secuted the author. Paine was away in France, but he was none 
the less tried in London, and found guilty of sedition. Erskine, 
a famous lawyer of that time, spoke eloquently for many hours in 
his defence, but nevertheless the jury pronounced Paine guilty. 
The crowds waiting outside the Old Bailey were of a different 
opinion, however ; for, when Erskine appeared, they cheered him 
long and loudly for his brilliant defence. They unharnessed the 
horses from his carriage, and themselves drew him to his hotel, 
cheering as they went for him and for Paine. 

Meanwhile Paine, in far-away Paris, was witness of many a 
strange and thrilling scene, He saw an angry people tear down 
the Bastille, and received from Lafayette its ponderous key. 
That same key, emblem of oppression and misery, was afterwards. 
given by Paine to Washington, and is still preserved among the 
heirlooms of Washington’s family. He witnessed the return to 
Paris of a captive King and Queen, who had made a vain attempt 
to escape from their own wronged people. He saw them, their 
faces white and worn with shame, despair, and disappointed hope, 
driven past angry, scowling faces. He saw the bakers’ shops of 
Paris besieged by crowds of starving women, rendered fierce and 
desperate by the hunger of their little ones. 


In the great council of the French nation he sat as deputy for 
Calais, and there lifted up his brave voice to plead for the life of 
the captive King of France. Those who listened were amazed. 
They could not understand how the man who had done more 
than anyone living to expose the evils of Monarchy could yet 
plead for the life of a monarch. But Paine, wise, large-hearted, 
clear-headed, knew how to hate evil systems, to abhor false 
ideas, and at the same time to forgive those who were enslaved 
by them. 

“ Destroy the King,” he cried, “but spare the man; strike his 
crown, but not his heart ! ” 

These words, as Paine himself well knew, were likely to cost 
him dear; but he was not one to care for personal safety when 
great principles were at stake. In his brave heart there was no 
room for fear. 
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Among the patriots of France there were many who believed 
that, for the safety of the Republic, it was necessary that the 
King should die. Thus thought Robespierre, and at that time 
Robespierre was the most powerful man in all France, and to 
<liffer in opinion from him or from any member of the party 
called “The Mountain,’—of which he was the head—was dan- 
gercus. Paine’s noble protest failed to save the King’s life, while 
it nearly lost his own. Not long after his famous speech in the 
National Assembly he was arrested by order of Robespierre, and 
for eleven weary months he, who so well knew how to love 
liberty, lived in a prison. 

Twice during that time was death very near to him. Twice 
was his death-sentence signed by Robespierre. Once Paine was 
saved from the guillotine by a fever which nearly put an end to 
his life. At another time he escaped death by one of those strange 
chances that, when they happen to orthodox believers, are by 
some called “ providential.” 

It was the custom, during that time of terror, to place at night 
a chalk-mark outside the doors of those prisoners whose lives 
were, the next morning, to be ended by the guillotine. Paine, 
though he knew it not, was among the doomed, and one night his 
door was chalked by the gaoler with the fatal cross that meant 
death. But as the door was a double one, and the outer 
chanced to be open at the time of the gaoler’s visit, the mark 
was by accident placed on the inside, and so Paine and his three 
companions escaped the fate intended for them. 

Never was Paine more truly heroic than during that time in 
prison. All through those weary months he toiled on in the 
cause of truth. In spite of cold and damp and illness, in spite of 
the near presence of death, he worked forgetful of self. The 
world is the richer for that prison-work, for it was in prison that 
he wrote the greater part of the “ Age of Reason.” 

(To be concluded.) 








Our Roll of Honor. 
—_—_@—————. 


‘THERE have been so many fires lately that the place of honor this mouth 
shall be given to the brave firemen who risk their lives to save the lives 
of other people, and too often are killed or terribly injured during their 
heroic work. The picture shews one fireman standing with smoke rolling 
towards him, as he steadily pours water on the burning building and turns 
to see how long he can hold his ground against his enemy, the fire. 
Another fireman has hooked a ove to the window-sill where the 
children are, and ina minute he will be there, to take the little ones in his 
arms and carry them into safety. 

Firemen are soldiers of the right sort, fighting against a real enemy ; 
and if any of you boys want to turn soldiers, enter this army instead of 
the army in which men hire themselves out to kill poor people who have 
not hurt them. When the fire-engine gallops along the streets, with 
the steam up ready for action, everyone sends a good wish after the 
brave soldiers who are carrying safety and life to those whom King Fire is 
trying to kill. 
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Two special names must be recorded this monthinour Roll. Janmzs 
Scott, Walker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, jumped into the water from a height 
of between 20 and 30 feet, to rescue a drowning man; he broke his ancle 
in his leap, but heroically disregarded his own agony and saved the man. 
At Brighton, F.C. Tupor jumped into the sea off the Chain Pier, and 
saved a little boy, nearly losing his own life in the act. 
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PICTURE PUZZLE. 
(TO BE READ INTO WORDS.) 
cy 
Marcaret and John were in a lane; Mag was / ing in the 
‘D> 


3 
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Puzzles. 





RIDDLES, 
(1). Wuy is a fender like Westminster Abbey ? 
(2). What is it which lives in winter, dies in summer, and grows with 
its root upwards ? 
@). Why is an ox, fatigued with ploughing, like an ambitious clergy- 
man 


CHARADE. 


My first is half a place to keep 
Food for my rest in store ; 

My whole is sounded on the deep 
But never heard on shore. 





— 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

1. A MILKMAN has three cans of 10, 7 and 4 quarts capacity respec- 
tively: the first is full, the other two are empty; he is required to divide 
the ten quarts into five quarts in the ten-quart can and, five quarts in the 
seven-quart can. How will he do it ? 


2. Expose the fallacy in the following reasoning :— 
If r=y, y?=a2y, x? —y? =x? —xy; but 2? -y?=(47-y) 
(x+y), and x? —zxzy=—z (x—y); therefore (27—-y) (x+y) 
=x («—y) and x+y=z2z, hence 2 x=2@, therefore 2=1. 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


Picture Puzz1e. 

One day as I was walking along I saw three boys running a race. As I 
was weighing (or balancing) in my mind which would win, one tumbled down 
and spoiled the race. ‘‘O you stupid boy,” I cried, ‘‘ I am very much 
tnelined, plainly I tell you, to handle you roughly.” 


PouzziE List or Brrps. 
Own. Snipe. Marten. Crane. Swallow. Sparrow. Lark. Turkey. 
Woodcock. Wild Duck. Mocking Bird. Shrike (Shriek). (Canary and 
Cochin China accepted for Turkey, and Gull for Mocking Bird). 





Cracxep Nuts. 
Boru these are algebraical puzzles. 


Take x for the number of years in John’s age, and y for the number 
of years in William’s. Then: 


z—-10=4(y —10)andz+10=y+104+6 





a—-4y=— 30 andz—y =6 
or hee =a 
Z- y= 
EE 


and «=18 
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John is 18, and William is 12. 
Let « be the number of eggs the old woman had in her basket. 
z+6=6 (¢-- 19) 
120 =52z 
The old woman had 24 eggs in her basket. 


Total marks 28. 

28 marks.—Bon. Buzz-buzz. Fontonore. Mabel. Midge. 
23 marks.—Yellow Dwarf. 
20 marks.—Polly. Sally. Thisbe. 
19 marks.—Wise. Young Mathematician. 
12 marks.—Ivy. 

6 marks.—Our Corner Man. Savon. 

4 marks.—Lily of the Valley. Copernicus. 
To CorresponpENts.—Sarah E. D. did not send a fancy name, so the 

Puzzle Editor has named her Sally. 


Why tury Don’t Tumse Down. 

No one answered this question quite right. You know you can 
balance a stick on a point exactly in the middle; as the parts of the 
stick on each side of the point weigh the same, there is no reason why it 
should fall over on one side more than on the other. Now look at the 
stick e in the picture :— 





One end is on the table ), the other end a is connected with a stick d that, 
pushes against the bucket c, so as to prevent it from swinging more to the 
left. The centre of gravity of the whole is thus brought under the point 
of support, and the whole remains firm. It is the same in the case of 
the forks; by turning them to form the obtuse angle you bring their 
free ends past the line of support of the coin on the glass, and so get half 
their weight pressing on each side. 








Youne Fouxs’ Puzzie-Corner RULEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 126 and 127. They must each choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have guessed most puzzles. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of 3 books, given to those who have guessed 
most puzzles during the year. 
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